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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK ... 


A new year is upon us. Who can tell, in this era of re- 
markable achievement, what it will bring? 


New satellites circling the globe? Ovens that cook 
without heat? Electricity generated by atomic energy? 
A device that will stop a child—or an adult—from 
committing an unsafe act the moment he thinks of it? 


We Americans have learned never to laugh at the 
dreams of science. But an accident-preventing machine 
that could be conveniently attached to the human body in 
order to stop any act that would produce injury or death 
would be one of the most miraculous contraptions ever 
invented! And you'll pardon us if we reserve our right 
to suspect that such a machine will never see the whir 
of the assembly line. 


No, the only "machine" that can unfailingly prevent 
an accident is the human mind. Safe thinking, brought 
about by education on how to do things the safe way, 
and coupled with attitudes of respect for oneself and 
one's fellow man is, at least for the present, our only 
equipment with which to fight the accident problem. 


As educators, we can accomplish much to make a 
miracle ‘'stop-accidents'’ machine unnecessary. By inte- 
grating safety teaching into every field of education we 
can show that safe actions play a vital role in every aspect 
of life—in work, in play, and in driving. We can perfect 
that marvelous machine that is the human mind so that 
it will be its own "governor, preventing accidents as 
soon as their symptoms occur. 


Within the pages of this issue of SAFETY EDUCATION, 
you will find many ways of implementing your safety 
education program. One of the most important methods, 
that of adapting safety teachings to seasonal hazards, is 
described on pages two and three, in an article by June 
Otterness, principal of an elementary school in Hutchinson, 
Minnesota, telling of how winter safety rules are stressed 
when the snow flies. 


Still other articles delve into a new project in driver 
education, safety in a school for the visually handicapped, 
the use of horror-provoking pictures in safety education, 
and safety in the school lunch room. 


To you, then, goes this first issue of SAFETY EDUCA- 
TION for 1958. Along with the best wishes of the entire 
National Safety Council staff for a very successful new 
year. 


BEVERLY THOMPSON 
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Section One 


By June Otterness 


Elementary Principal 
Hutchinson, Minnesota 
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kK VERY season brings its special problems 

4 and its special delights. In the fall, for 
the children there is the wonderful experience 
of swishing feet through the dry, golden autumn 
leaves; the smoky smell of campfires; the clear, 
nippy, star-filled October nights. Winter, in 
the North, brings the thrill of the first soft, 
silent fall of snow; 
skating, 


the icy crisp air; skiing, 
romping in the snow, and snowballs. 
Yes—snowballs! From the first snowfall to 
the final melting in the spring, there is the 
constant temptation for snowballing. Snowball- 
ing is a normal urge among children, and they 
will indulge in it regardless of what is said 
to them by their teachers and parents. At 
Hutchinson Elementary School, there are class 
discussions on the dangers involved in snow- 
balling, discussions which build up an attitude 
of respect for other people. 
know 
what it means to get hit by a snowball, and 


Few are the children who do _ not 


fewer still are the children who cannot be 
appealed to through their sense of fair play 
and their liking for others. Therefore, it is well 
to draw the children themselves into the plans 
for control of snowballing, both to and from 
school and on the playground. 


With them, set aside a portion of the play 
area in which they may snowball to their heart’s 
content. Into this area should go only those 
who wish to participate. All others should re- 


main far away so they won’t be involved. 
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Avoid Tear 


Simple demonstration will show the difference 
between a snowball and an ice-ball. Simple 
demonstration can also show the difference in 
power between a snowball and an ice-ball. Since 
children will snowball despite all of our efforts, 


it is best that it be controlled snowballing. 


Crossing icy streets is a distinctly different 
problem from crossing summer streets. To make 
crossing near school, where large numbers of 
pupils cross at the same time, as safe as possible, 
we give specified direction to the street traffic. 
Automobiles awaiting children dismissed from 
school park only on the school side of the street. 
Children enter the cars from the school side 
of the parked cars only. 

This practice makes it unnecessary for chil- 
dren to dash across the street to get into a can 
parked on the far side. However, police de- 
partments and other authorities in charge of 
traffic regulations may have to be called upon 
at times to enforce these parking rules. 


Bus loading during the winter months carries 
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Winter brings special delights of sliding, snow-balling, jumping in the 
snow. It can also bring new hazard headaches for the school principal 
unless special safety teaching is done in advance. Here is how they 


keep winter time fun at a Hutchinson, Minnesota, elementary school. 


with it additional hazards. Good rules to follow 
are as follows: 

» Keep the bus loading area as free from 

snow and ice as possible. 

>» Park the buses so close together that chil- 

dren cannot run between them. 

>» Let every bus driver stand at his bus door 

to help direct and assist the loading and 
unloading. 

>» Place a faculty member on general super- 

vision duty at bus loading time. 

Icy sidewalks are a real danger, not only to 
grown-ups but to children, too. It is often a 
problem to keep the sidewalks around the school 
building free from snow, especially when it has 
been shoveled and piled right along the walk. 
Children love to throw themselves into the soft 
snow and push it back onto the sidewalk. 

Again, this is a normal play activity. But 
similar piles of snow can be provided in other 
areas for the children to play in and on. As the 
season advances, with its thawing and freezing, 
these piles become icy and wonderful for sliding. 
(Teachers must then again appeal to the chil- 
dren’s common sense, pointing out the dangers 
involved in reckless sliding on snow hills. ) 

Very little children are sometimes tempted to 
put their tongues or moist lips on metal which 
is very cold. painful—and_ the 
child must be warned of it lest he learn through 


This is very 


cruel experience. 
In the school, winter adds its problems in the 


hallways. There are floors, wet and _ slippery 


from tracked-in snow. There are overshoes 
being carried, dropped, tripped over and lost. 
There is a greater tendency to hurry during the 
dead of winter, when cars start slowly and 
children are late for school. Calmness, firmness, 
and effective reminders for the disobedient can 
keep the halls orderly yet provide freedom of 
movement through them. Teacher supervision 
and guidance are the key factors in safe halls 
and stairways at this time of year. 
Here are some basic rules for passage in out 
halls and stairways during winter: 
>» Keep the floor and stairways free of litter. 
Rubber footwear and other items of cloth- 
ing left lying around may mean a slip, a 
stumble. ora fall over someone else 


Remove protective footwear—rubbers and 


overshoes—at school entrance. 

>» See that footwear is dry before entering the 

building. 

» Carry no more than can be easily managed. 

Of course, dozens of emergencies arise from 
time to time during the winter, as in other 
seasons. Teaching safety must be accomplished 
in two ways: (1) teaching when the need arises, 
and (2) planned and directed study, plus dis- 
cussion of situations not immediately at hand. 

An alert teacher anticipates the dangers in- 
volved in any situation. She prepares her pupils 
for it that they may act wisely when danget 
arises. Every teacher has a tremendous respon- 
sibility for the safety of the boys and girls in 
her charge, as well as their safety education® 
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They Probed 
for The Facts 
of Their 


Town’s 
Aceidents! 


These driver education students 
gained a new appreciation of the 
hows and whys of traffic accidents 
when they conducted a survey of 
accident locations and causes in 
their own home town, by seeking 
out the records and by personal 
observation. Here the author tells 
you how they went about this extra- 
curricular survey, what they found, 
and how they learned that accidents 
don't just happen... they are caused. 
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A NEW appreciation of the unsafe driving 
practices that bring on traffic accidents—ol 
traffic conditions that contribute to accidents 
and of what citizens of a community can do 
themselves to improve trafic safety in’ their 
town—was gained by our 


driver education 


students last year. 

It was gained when the entire driver educa- 
tion class decided that they wanted some in- 
formation on the entire trafic picture in their 
town—where accidents were occurring, infor- 
mation on why they were occurring, and ideas 
about what could be done to reduce the accident 
rate. 


Ankeny, lowa, is a.small town of about 1,500 
people. It’s rather a typical Midwestern farm- 
ing town intersected by three highways, 60, 69 
and 160. 

The 18-student class, divided into three sec- 
tions, decided upon a one-year survey of acci- 
dents in Crocker Township, Polk County. Led 
by a steering committee (one 
student elected from each section) , they decided 
they needed the following information: type of 
accident and cost, location, number of injuries 


three-member 


and fatalities, cause, property damages, the 
time of day and dates of specific accidents. 
Hoped for results: to locate danger spots, deter- 
mine the causes of accidents at those spots, and 
to propose possible remedies. 


The survey supplemented their classroom and 
behind-the-wheel instruction, and, after class 
time had been devoted to explanation of the 
project and getting it started, was conducted 
entirely outside of class periods. Practically no 
regular classroom or behind-the-wheel instruc- 
tion was omitted because of the project. 

Students were given their assignments by 
the steering committee. Russell Brown, director 
of safety education for the state of Iowa, was 
contacted by two of the students, and arrange- 
ments were made with him to get the accident 
information to the class. Other students then 
recorded the desired information on a special 
form prepared for the purpose, numbered the 
accidents and arranged the pertinent informa- 
tion about each one in tabular form for ready 
reference. The accidents were then pin-pointed 
on a map of the township at the location 
where each occurred. Attached to each pin 
was a number corresponding to the number 
under which the accident was listed on the 
form. 


tabular Looking at the map, viewers 


Left: Judy Allen, chairman of the steering committee of 
Ankeny High School's driver education class survey, goes 
over the comprehensive report of the survey with author 
Bill Boettcher. 





By Bill Boettcher 
Driver Education Instructor 
Ankeny High School 
Ankeny, lowa 


Right: Two members of the driver 
education class station themselves 
at the intersection of two high- 
ways just outside of their town 
to keep tabs on unsafe practices 
of drivers which have made the in- 
tersection one of the most dan- 
gercus in their township. 


could, by means of the numbers, obtain more 
detailed information about any 
referring to the tabular form. 


accident by 


Black pins were used for accidents involving 
property damage only, green pins for personal 
injury accidents and red pins for accidents with 
fatalities. 

When the spot map indicated that the most 
dangerous intersections in town were the junc- 
tions of Highways 69 and 160 and Highways 
60 and 160, one student was assigned to analyze 
these intersections and propose possible reme- 
dies which would prevent future accidents. 


This analysis involved preparing a map of 


these junctions showing what type of inter- 
sections they were as well as any hills, curves, 
traffic signs and road stands nearby; studying 
the type of accident, the cause and other 
pertinent information for each accident occur- 
ring there; and personal observation of the 
driving behavior of motorists at these inter- 
sections. A big job! 

The students found that in one year, one out 
of every six accidents in Crocker Township 
occurred at or nearby the intersection of High- 
ways 69 and 160. Seven of the eleven accidents 
which occurred here involved two vehicles; 
improper signalling and following too closely 
were the most frequent causes of the accidents. 

The student in charge of this part of the 
survey made the following recommendations: 
(1) that a 45-mile per hour speed zone be 
installed; (2) that designated northbound and 
southbound areas be made “no passing” zones; 
and (3) that a flashing caution signal be 
installed near the peak of the hill. 

Another student was given the task of analyz- 
ing and proposing remedies for the accidents 
occurring at the next most dangerous inter- 
sections, the intersections of Highway 69 with 
four Ankeny streets and some railroad tracks. 

Additional findings of the survey showed that 
32 per cent of the total of 66 accidents in 


Crocker Township occurred within the city 
limits of Ankeny, none of which involved in- 
juries or a fatality. These accidents accounted 
for an estimated $5,400 property damage. 
Fifty-five per cent of the accidents occurred 
on Highway 69 (which runs through Ankeny) 
and 23 per cent on Highway 60. 

Estimated total property damage for all acci- 
dents was $27,600. Twenty accidents accounted 
for a total of 36 injuries and no fatalities. 

When the study was completed, two students 
prepared a comprehensive report of the project 
which included an introduction, an explanation 
of the method in which the study was con- 
ducted, the findings and maps of the dangerous 
intersections with accompanying explanations. 
An appendix contained the accident report form 
and the tabular form used for the summary of 


facts on each accident. These two students 
didn’t write the entire report, however. They 
prepared the introduction and method of pro- 
cedure, and edited the other material, which 
was prepared by the students concerned with 
the various aspects. The completed report was 
typed and duplicated, and copies were given to 
each member of the class, as well as Russell 
Brown, members of the town council and the 
city policeman. 

Class members have volunteered to tell about 
the project at local civic club meetings, and 
an article about the project and its findings 
was published in the Ankeny newspaper. It 
is hoped that the article plus the proselytizing 
for safety of the class, will help develop safe 
driving attitudes among our townspeople. 

The students received great benefit, from 
this project, of: 

> developing safe driving attitudes. 

>» learning what they, as citizens, can do in 

taking responsibility for traffic safety in the 

community. 
> developing a sense of responsibility to 
(Continued on page 23) 
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They Want to Know the Facts! 


Representatives of educational organiza- 
tions putting out safety materials want 
information about the scope of the acci- 
dent problem, proposed solutions, they 
told elementary safety educators at the 
Congress .. . 


By James Mann 


Principal, Hubbard Woods School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Chairman, Steering Committee, Elementary 
School Days, 45th National Safety Congress 


LEMENTARY educational organizations 

want facts relating to safety. At least this 
is true if the wishes expressed through the 
splendid cooperation of the organizations repre- 
sented at the 45th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition are typical. 

When the Elementary School Section of the 
National Safety Council was reactivated after 
three years of non-Section status, its executive 
committee decided to try to see if it could select 
Section projects the results of which would aid 
elementary school organizations in their safety 
work. 

Accordingly, 25 organizations were invited to 
send representatives to meet in closed session 
with members of the executive and steering 
committees of the Section to find out what 
projects, services or information would be of 
help to them. It was assumed that each organi- 
zation had already accepted as a responsibility 
the task of furnishing leadership, guidance and 
information to its members on safety matters. 
The organizations were not asked to expand 
or to change what they are now doing. 

Further, in order to have complete freedom 
of thought, no attempt was made to point out 
what services are already available or to limit 
the discussion to the type of service that could 
be furnished by the Elementary School Section. 
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Sixteen of the invited organizations sent rep- 
resentatives to meet with the steering and ex- 
ecutive committees on Wednesday, October 23, 
in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. All of the 
representatives had been present the day before 
at the opening Congress Elementary School 
meetings . . . meetings which will be reported 
in the Transactions of the School and College 
Sessions when they are published within the 
next few months. 

Our task for the Wednesday meetings: to 
find out what national organizations which are 
interested in safety can do to help educational 
organizations carry on their current safety pro- 
grams more easily. 

With exciting thoughts engendered by the 
Tuesday meetings, we who were meeting in 
closed session had a hard time staying at the 
job at hand. I was not alone, I am sure, in my 
desire to dash back to my school and put into 
practice some of the ideas gleaned the day 
before. Some of the organization representatives 
immediately validated their requests for aid by 
asking help in securing reports of the Tuesday 
meetings for their own publications. 

But we did stay at our task, each reminding 
the other if he strayed. And the one demand 
was for facts. 

The organizational representatives asked par- 
ticularly for information as to the accident 
problem . . . its type, its scope, its magnitude. 
They requested information, also, as to trends 
in the way of proposed solutions . . . what they 
are and where they are being tried. 

A third type of information they wanted 
comes under the realm of opinion, so far, rather 
than of fact. This information would answer 
the question: “What relationship do the current 
pressures of the modern world have to the 
child-accident rate?” 

Each of us could, no doubt, give opinions 
about this, but before we can talk with any 
validity, studies will have to be made. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS MEET WITH ELEMENTARY SECTION MEMBERS 


Organizational representatives who attended the meet- 
ing with the steering and executive committees of the 
Elementary School Section, National Safety Council, 
are pictured with NSC committee members. 


Left: (Left to right) Merle Gray, Hammond, Indiana, 
Association for Childhood Education International; 
Marie Hinrich, M.D., Chicago, I/linois, American School 
Health Association; James Mann, chairman, Elementary 
School Days Steering Committee; George Farkas, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, Elementary Section Executive Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Albert R. Kight, LaGrange, Georgia, Na- 
tional Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers; Rev. 
O'Neil D'Amour, Washington, D. C., National Catholic 
Educational Association; (side view) Ruth Jewell, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, executive committee. 


Left: From left: Muriel Beuschlein, Chicago, Iilinois, 
National Council for Elementary Science; Bertha Trun- 
nell, Louisville, Kentucky, Elementary Section exec- 
utive committee; Rodney Tillman, Washington, D. C., 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA; Mayon Atherton, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
executive committee; Thelma Stokes, Ajo, Arizona, sec- 
retary, Elementary School Section; and Olive Berg, 
Pierre, South Dakota, National Council of State Con- 
sultants in Elementary Education and Section steering 
and executive committees. 


Left: From left: Harry M. Lodge, Brookfield, IIlinois, 
General Council of Seventh Day Adventists; Ruth 
Thompson, Elmhurst, Illinois, steering committee; Victor 
Leonard, Greenwich, Connecticut, chairman, Elementary 
School Section; Ralph Ferdinand, Greenwich Connecti- 
cut, Section executive committee; and Elsa Schneider, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education and mem- 
ber of the steering committee. 


Representatives not pictured are listed on page 28 





This leads us to a consideration of the enor- 
mous by-products of the Wednesday meeting. 
There is no doubt that the Elementary School 
Section, through its representatives, has greatly 
benefited through this meeting with the repre- 
sentatives of elementary educational organiza- 
tions. The stimulus of their questions, the new 
ideas, the suggested emphasis which emerged 
from the meeting will long be felt. We now 
see indications of new lines of study and pro- 
gramming for the Section. 

The Executive Committee of the Section, 
under the chairmanship of Victor Leonard, 
principal of the North Mianus School at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has already announced that 
a “What and Where” guide will be prepared 
to help locate information that is now available. 

This guide will be a first step in making 
readily available facts which these organizations 
can use. Any organization interested in safety 
or elementary education can participate and 
thus contribute to better education in safe 
living for America’s children. 


The steering committee, which I had the 
honor of chairing, was composed of: Olive S. 
Berg, elementary supervisor, South Dakota State 
Department of Public Instruction; Ruth Dodds, 
elementary supervisor, Sacramento, California, 
County Schools; Ann V. Foberg, director, un- 
dergraduate teacher education, Hillyer College; 
Ida A. Ooley, elementary school supervisor, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education 
specialist in health, physical education, recrea- 
tion and safety; Leslie R. Silvernale, assistant 
director, Michigan State University Highway 
Traffic Safety Center; Sister Mary Stephen, 
principal, Charlotte, North Carolina, School; 
Ruth Thompson, vice president, Department 
of Community Service, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; and Robert W. Trusdell, 
headmaster, Savannah, Georgia, Country Day 


School. 


I speak for the entire committee when I say 
to the organizations and to their representatives, 
“Thank you for a task well done.” ® 
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By Dorothy R. Hartman 


Consultant for the Visually Handicapped 
Thomas May Peirce Public School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In A Sehoo 


CCL JOW do you protect the visually handi- 
capped children from accidents?” 

“Do you allow the visually handicapped 
children to move freely about the building? 
Do you have a special type of building?” 

“How do you keep all the children safe and 
happy?” 

These are typical questions raised by parents 
and visitors to the T. M. Peirce Public School 
in Philadelphia, where almost 200 visually 
handicapped and over 500 normally sighted 
youngsters receive their elementary education. 
Safe living here is no accident but the reward 
of an effective safety program developed and 
carried out cooperatively by children and adults 
who are conscious of the particular problems 
involved. 

The school is a three-story building contain- 
ing more than 30 classrooms, a library, small 
auditorium, eye and dental clinics and a small 
gymnasium. There are 13 classes of normal 
neighborhood children in kindergarten through 
sixth grade; and 16 classes of partially-sighted 
children in grades one through nine who are 
brought by buses from all sections of the city. 
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Safe Living 


‘or The Visually Handicapped 


The vision of the pupils in the special classes 
ranges from 20/70 to 20/200 in the better 
eye, after correction. This means that they 
see at 20 feet what a child with normal vision 
can see at 70 feet. There is a wide variety of 
eye defects and visual acuity which affect neat 
vision, distant vision and peripheral vision. 

Life at Peirce School is happy and safe be- 
cause everyone recognizes the problems involved 
and assumes responsibility for his own safety 
as well as that of the other fellow. 

Before discussing the safety program at T. M. 
Peirce School, with special emphasis on those 
aspects directly concerned with the visually 
handicapped children, let us review the charac- 
teristics of an effective safety program for an 
elementary school. According to The Elemen- 
tary School Principal Plans for Safe Living, a 
publication put out by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals and the National 
Safety Education, National 
Education Association, a good program should: 


Commission on 


>» be based on school and community needs, 
>» be a continuous and cooperative enterprise, 
>» emphasize positive rather than negative 
forces, 


THE PICTURES 
From top left, down: 
Sighted children help 
the blind get off of 
the bus; a white 
safety line marks the 
wall in the gym, and 
a white ball is used; 
a partially sighted 
child leads a blind 
child up the stairs. 
Note top step 
painted white; safety 
zones are marked 
plainly so visually 
handicapped know 
where their bus is; 
magnifying glass aids 
boy working at jig- 
saw. 


Special problems are presented in 
this school, where visually handi- 
capped children and normally-sighted 
children go to classes side by side. 
Author Dorothy Hartman tells you 
how they met those problems and 
solved them in close cooperation 
with teachers, students and parents. 


>» be concerned with all phases of safe living 
for all groups in the community, and 


> coincide with the purpose of the school, 
and be well-integrated with its total program. 


In 1956, the T. M School was 
awarded a certificate and placed on the Na- 
tional School Safety Honor Roll of the Na- 
tional Safety Council for the excellence of its 
safety program. This was made possible by 
the active participation of every pupil in the 
many aspects of safe living in our school and 
community. 


Peirce 


The various service groups within the school 

such as the student council, the sanitation 
squad, the safety patrol, the Safetyettes, and 
the fire patrol—have provided leadership under 
the supervision of the faculty. These service 
groups are made up of pupils from both types 
of classes. The efforts of each group contribute 
much toward this fine program. For example, 
during fire and air raid drills, members of 
these groups are assigned to care for the tiny 
blind or partially-sighted children. 


Safety education is an integral part of the 
curriculum and daily life of the pupils. Its 
effects are evident at all times. Let us examine 
the program as it directly affects the visually 
handicapped pupils. 

We may consider the program under the 
following headings: (1) Safety on the bus; 
(2) Safety in halls and stairways: (3) Safety 

Safety in the gym; 
5) Safety in the shops; (6) Safety in the 
(Continued on page 23) 


in the classrooms: (4) 
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A grisly picture. Does its publication have worth in safety education? 


ould We Scare Them 


nto Driving Safely? 


forum-in-print 


ZENAS R. CLARK: 


Y FIRST reaction upon reading the ques- 

tion was an emphatic “No!” Several people 
with whom I have discussed this question felt 
the same way. But further discussion developed 
some pertinent points which modify the flat 
negative. 

The use of gruesome accident pictures with- 
out preparation or purpose has little educational 
value. Many of the pictures are shown in the 
press, over television and on billboards without 
a clear-cut explanation of causes and condi- 
tions. Apparently, the purpose is to create fear, 
and, through fear, create compliance. This is 
not constructive development of good safety 
attitudes. People must know the inherent acci- 
dent potentials in many situations and develop 
the will to avoid them. Fright does not lead 
to an understanding of basic causes and how 
to avoid getting into situations where an acci- 


dent might occur. 
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Mere pictures of accidents in which indi- 
viduals were involved, if those involved were 
known to the person looking at the picture or 
if the viewer saw the accident himself, create 
morbid interest, but they do not contribute to 
the constructive development of desirable pat- 
terns of conduct and attitudes. 

In carefully controlled situations, pictures 
might be selected to demonstrate important 
I can visualize a series of pictures, 
each one with the cause and conditions care- 
fully explained, used in a driver education class 
to demonstrate the effect of following another 
car too closely, improper passing or hazardous 
road conditions. Under these conditions, the 
pictures are a legitimate tool and will contribute 
to the development of desirable safety attitudes. 

The sum and essence is, then, that the pic- 
tures have a place if used in consonance with 
sound educational practices and that under 
these conditions they contribute to a positive 
development of desirable traits and attitudes. 


learnings. 





CECIL G. ZAUN: 

The place of horror pictures in the safety educa- 
tion program comes up for debate quite fre- 
quently. This is not a new approach, nor will 
it end with this Forum-in-Print. 

There are those among us who become im- 
patient with the seemingly slow process of 
education and who feel that we must “shock 
“em” into realizing that serious consequences 
will result if people continue to be careless. 
This “shock ’em with pictures of demolished 
cars” approach has very questionable’ value. It 
falls in the same category as the “drive safely” 
routine which is used so glibly. 

Safety education is intended to develop a 
way of living. This comes about through the 
acquisition of facts and the development of 
an attitude and a desire to act as a reasonable 
and prudent individual. 

The use of horror pictures only sets up an 
emotional feeling which quickly wears off. Once 
the picture is out of sight, it is also out of 
mind. Those who know what can be done 
through education and who have the back- 
ground information for an adequate presenta- 
tion of educational facts do not concern them- 
selves with the “shock” type of presentation 
other than, perhaps, to point out that these 
things do happen when the individual violates 
the basic safety practices then under discussion. 

Gruesome pictures of accidents are of very 
little value and have no place in a safety edu- 
cation program. 


JOHN C. NOE: 
To answer this question, I believe it is necessary 
to consider the basic purpose of safety education 
and then determine whether such pictures con- 
tribute to the educational values of the program. 

Safety education programs are devised for 
the basic purpose of helping people learn to 
live safely. It appears that such programs should 
provide “positive” assistance in helping people 
learn to perform all their worthwhile daily 
activities in a reasonably safe manner. 

In my opinion, such gruesome, horror-pro- 
voking pictures have little or nothing to con- 
tribute to the educational values of such a safety 


program. It is conceivable that repeated use 
of such pictures in the safety program could 
cause such deep-rooted fears or anxieties among 
the students that they would never try to learn 
to perform some of the activities which may be 
of great potential value to them. 


JOHN C. THOMPSON: 

Recently I was one of a dozen dinner guests of 
a motor transport organization which was at- 
tempting to admit horror pictures to the state 
audio-visual library for use in driver education 
classes. All present were active safety consultants 
representing the state education department, the 
state safety patrol, the city police, the public 
schools, the parochial schools, the Red Cross, 


‘the Safety Council and other interested safety 


groups. 

It was a most pleasant dinner, and the dis- 
cussion moved through a variety of safety topics. 
until the film 
At this point the group was 
definitely in the mood to accept anything reason- 
able without undue criticism. But the response 


The atmosphere was pleasant 
session began. 


to the gruesome pictures was unanimously nega- 
tive. The entire group voted its disapproval 
after only a dozen horrendous pictures had 
been shown! 

It seemed to me that grotesque scenes show- 
ing protruding intestines had little relation to 
driver techniques, safety devices or road haz- 
ards. The pictures created an atmosphere of 
tension and revulsion towards the instructor 
which are not favorable to learning. Those 
who argue for such pictures say that they are 
a lesson in what happens when safety rules are 
not observed. I believe that this lesson can be 
taught effectively without the unpleasant emo- 
tions created when pictures of blood-spattered, 
torn and fractured accident victims are shown. 

Pictures, to be effective, should be used to 
point out mechanical, design, engineering, tech- 
nical and human factors which are causes of 
accidents. The most important part of the 
instruction, of course, is to point out methods 
of preventing accidents. This can be done effec- 
tively with pictures of faulty driving habits, 
defective cars or highways. An objective, un- 
emotional discussion should accompany the pic- 

(Continued on page 12) 








The controversy rages on about publicizing grisly accident pictures in 
order to scare people so thoroughly that they'll drive more carefully. 
Does this practice have its place in the schools of our nation? Read what 
six prominent safety educators have to say about this kind of education. 


Positions our Forum contributors hold are listed on page 12. 
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Should We Scare Them 





Into Driving Safely? 
Continued from page 11) 


tures. But objectivity is destroyed when emo- 
tions are aroused with pictures of mangled 
accident victims. Removing victims from 
wrecked autos properly and administering first 
aid correctly should be included in the course 
of instruction, but the sight of the wrecker 
and the sound of ambulance and police sirens 
is sufficient to put the lesson across! 

On the basis of this recent experience, grue- 
some pictures were not approved for the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the Nebraska State 
Department of 


believe that a 
carefully selected group of pictures can add 


Education. I 


immeasurably to any course in driver educa- 
tion; however, they should be adapted to the 
viewing audience. Perhaps the blood-and-guts 
approach is needed for chronic traffic violators 
or penitentiary inmates, but I believe that it 
has no place in the public schools. 


M. Ek. MUSHLITZ: 

As a person who has spent a good number of 
years in education, my immediate reaction to 
the question above is “No!” I hastily add that 
immediate reactions are not always based upon 
sound judgment. 

Basically, a democratic society functions best 
when people base their actions on calm de- 
liberation with the facts at hand. The psy- 
chology of fear has little place in these de- 
liberations. 

Gruesome accident pictures showing horror- 
provoking details may be of different types. The 
still picture, or projected slide, may be used 
profitably to teach basic facts about accident 
prevention without causing emotional disturb- 
ances. These pictures may be used to teach 
people that violation of the laws of nature, o1 
laws made by Such 
pictures, used by a skillful teacher, can demon- 


man, leads to disaster. 


strate many points that only lectures or assigned 
readings will fail to accomplish. Thus, some 
gruesome accident pictures showing horror-pro- 
voking details may have value in the safety 
education program, because future actions may 
result from sound judgment based upon facts 
learned visually. 

The accident pictures showing horror-pro- 
ducing details have no educational value in the 
safety education program if shown as an action 
film. The action film gives little or no time fot 
calm consideration of the facts presented. These 
pictures usually play upon the fear emotion. 
Basically, fear does not produce the kind of 
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action that will prevent accidents when judg- 
ment is gone. In fact, fear may be a contribut- 
ing cause of accidents. 


FITHIAN 8S. FARIES: 

We who work in safety education try in all we 
do to present a positive approach to the prob- 
lems of everyday safety. 

The horror approach through gruesome 
pictures has only a momentary effect upon 
us. Recall some of your experiences while driv- 
ing, as, for instance, coming upon a wreck? 
What was your reaction? How long did it last? 
Probably for as long as it took you to drive 
the next ten miles! During that time, you drove 
at a reasonable speed, not taking any unneces- 
sary chances. But before very long you were 
again driving at your previous speed—maybe 
even cheating just a little! 

The same is true for gruesome pictures of 
accidents!’ They have only a momentary effect. 
But by building the proper attitudes, skills and 
habits, we can obtain the lasting effects that 
are so desired. These attitudes, skills and habits 
should be taught in a situation that holds some 
success for the learner. This is not the case 
with gruesome accident pictures. The safety 
program should be consistent in that it teaches 
traffic laws—it should never picture the law 
breaker, even though he is in a sorry situation. 
We should accentuate the positive. 

It would be better to develop pictures show- 
ing situations that show correct following of 
the safety rules. Viewing these pictures could 
be followed by a discussion period. Problem- 
solving ability should not be exercised to scare 
but to emphasize the positive aspect in specific 
situations. 

The development of good attitudes, skills and 
habits in safety comes about through partici- 
pation in activities that are planned and ex- 
ecuted. Safety is largely a matter of making 
wise choices. How can children learn to make 
wise choices when they are shown only the 
results of unsafe actions?® 





Our contributors are: Dr. Zenas Clark, administrative 
assistant, Wilmington, Delaware, public schools, chair- 
man, School and College Conference; Cecil Zaun, 
supervisor of safety, Los Angeles public schools; John 
C. Noe, adviser, safety education, North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Dr. John C. Thomp- 
son, safety director, Lincoln, Nebraska, public schools; 
M. E. Mushlitz, secondary school consultant, Califor- 
nia Department of Education; and Fithian Faries, 
safety education director, Lexington, Kentucky, pub- 
lie schools. 





For those whose interest lies 
towards safety at the college level... 


Pasadena Awaits 


Campus Meeting 


March 24, 25, 26 


Plans are moving swiftly for the Fifth 
National Campus Safety Conference 
at California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. There, men and women 
responsible for accident prevention in 
U. S. colleges and universities 

will find new directions for their 
safety programs. 


C¢@’ EE you in Pasadena—in March!” 

This is what college safety men are 
saying as the prepare for the Fifth National 
Campus Safety Conference—the most impor- 
tant meeting on campus safety during the year 

to be held on the beautiful campus of the 
California Institute of Technology in Pasadena, 
California, on March 24, 25 and 26. 


At that meeting more than a hundred men 
and women responsible for safety in scores of 
U. S. colleges and universities will once again 
have the opportunity to put their heads together 
over the important problems of safety on to- 
day’s campuses. With the immense growth of 
college enrollments in recent years and the ex- 
pected huge increase of students in years to 
come, the importance of their discussions to 
the future of the nation is evident. 


Registrations for the Conference, a joint proj- 
ect of “Cal Tech” and the National Safety 
Council, will be accepted until March 1, 1958, 
at an early registration price of $18. After 
March 1, the registration fee will be advanced 
to $20. Delegates will be housed at the luxuri- 
ous Huntington Sheraton Hotel in Pasadena, 


where reasonable rates have been obtained for 
the three-day meeting. 

Basic safety problems of fire prevention, 
dormitory safety, considerations in the planning 
of new buildings and modernization of old 
ones, and safe practices and environment in 
and around swimming pools will be among the 
subjects delegates will explore at the Confer- 
ence. While there is no special theme for this 
year’s meeting, the program has been planned 
to meet the needs of college representatives 
from all types and sizes of educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. A special effort 
has been made to include speakers and discus- 
sions on the special problems of safety pro- 
gramming in the small college and junior col- 
lege. 

In addition, many of the sessions will be of a 
practical nature, with demonstrations and par- 
ticipation playing a vital part. Speakers will be 
recognized experts in their particular areas of 
safety, chosen not only for their fund of knowl- 
edge in the field, but for their interesting meth- 
ods of presentation. 

Briefly, the planned program will be as fol- 
lows: 

Monday, March ?4. 
9:00-9:30: Welcoming address by Dr. Lee A. 
DuBridge, president of the California Institute 
of Technology. 
9:30-10:15: The American Association of Safety 
Engineers and College Safety. 
10:30-11:15: 
Traffic Safety. 
11;15-12:00: Teaching Farm Safety in the Col- 
lege. 


Research and Development in 


Continued on next page) 
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Pasadena Awaits 
Continued from page 13) 
1:30-2:15: Safety Programs in Junior Colleges. 
2:15-3:00: Problems in Organizing a College 
Safety Program. 
3:15-4:00: Organization and Preparation of A 
Fire Brigade for Small Operations. 

Tuesday, March 25. 
9:00-9:30: An Architect Views Building Safety. 
9:30-10:15; Off Campus Housing. 
10:30-11:15: Safety in The Swimming Pool. 
11:15-12:00; Safety in the Laboratories. 
1:30-3:00; Business meeting of the Campus 
Safety National Safety Council. 
Clayton P. Dement, safety engineer at Purdue 
University, chairman. 
3:15-4:00; Latest Developments in Safety 
Equipment and Clothing. 

Wednesday, March 26. 
9:00-10:15: This Person, The Arsonist, a movie 
and talk. 
10:30-12:00: Fire School. 
Pasadena Fire Department. 


Committee, 


conducted by the 


1:30-4:00: Joint meeting of the Campus Safety 
Committee and the American College Health 
Association. Topics to be covered in a speech 


by a recognized authority and a panel discus- 
sion will include, as tentatively planned, first 


and 
safety and environmental health. 


aid emergency procedures, radiological 

Since colleges and universities are rapidly 
realizing what a tremendous toll accidents are 
taking on their campuses, and the importance 
of both safety education and the maintenance 
of environmental safety in preserving our most 
promising young people from disability or 
death, campus safety programs have attained a 
new and vital significance in the college struc- 
In the sunny, attractive setting of Cal 
Tech, which is situated at the foot of the San 
Gabriel mountains, Conference delegates will 
have the opportunity to question, to discuss, to 
give others the benefit of their own experience 
and to take back unlimited ideas for the pro- 
grams they are developing or carrying on on 


ture. 


their own campuses. 

College administrators, safety officials and all 
people interested in safety at the college level 
are urged to attend this largest of all campus 
safety meetings. Register early! 

To register quickly and simply, just fill out 
the registration form at the bottom of the page 
and send it, along with a check or invoice, to 
Charles W. Easley, safety engineer, California 
Institute of Technology, 1201 E. California 
Street, Pasadena, California.®@ 





Tear Off and Mail This 
To: Charles W. Easley, Safety Engineer 
California Institute of Technology 
1201 East California Street 
Pasadena, California 


Handy Registration Form 
Date: 


for (number) 
regular registrations to the Fifth National Con- 
ference on Campus Safety, California Institute of Technology, March 24-26, 
1958. Additional names and requests for room reservations are listed below. 


Please find my check (or invoice) in amount of $ 


early, o1 


I understand you will send confirmation with complete conference information. 
Name 

Title 

Organization 

Mailing Address 

Additional guests 

Address 


Name Organization 


Please make reservations at the Huntington Hotel as follows: 
Twin-bedded room-private bath $7.00 pet Twin- 

Single room-private bath 

per person; Single room-sharing bath $8.50 per person; 

Parlors $12, $14, and $16. ° 

Date 

Date and hour of departure 


person ; 

bedded room-sharing bath $5.00 per person; 

$10.00 

and hour of. arrival 

Excellent Accommodations and Facilities for Families 
Make Reservations Early 
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safety education data sheet number 85 


Safety in the Schoo 


Luneh Room 








The Problem 

| FROM time to time, various organizations 
te have studied work injury experience in 
public and/or private schools. These studies 
have generally indicated that the same per cent 
of injuries occurred in the school lunch room 
as on the playground, athletic field or in the 
gym. A review of the accident agencies in- 
volved shows that items as diverse as floors, 
knives, grinders, slicers, mixers, detergents, ovens 
and pastry boards have all been factors in a 
given school lunch room’s accident experience. 
2. From evidence gained through a review of 
accident types, it was found that strains or over- 
exertion, slips or falls, striking against various 
objects or being struck by objects while in use, 
accounted for a majority of the accidents in any 
given study. 

3. An analysis of accidents in your particular 
school food service operations will undoubtedly 
reflect a similar pattern of accident agencies 
and accident types. The administrator of several 
school lunch rooms will undoubtedly find that 
some of his units have a greater accident ex- 
perience than others, and also that some have 
no accidents at all. The fact that there are 
many such “no accident” units throughout the 
country provides the special challenge for the 
administrator or school lunch room manager to 
organize for an accident-free facility. 


Assign Safety Responsibility 
+. First and foremost—be willing to take the 
responsibility for safety for your helpers and 
yourself, whether your helpers are students o1 
adults. The administrator’s role is to provide 
authority commensurate with this responsibility. 
Formal safety education is not required—just 
the use of common sense in doing the jobs that 
must be done to provide safe lunch service for 
your school. 
5. With smaller work groups, it will be im- 
Continued on next page) 
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Safety in The 


School Lunch Room 





(Continued from page 15 

portant for you to assign the safety responsi- 
bility as a part of each worker’s job. This means 
they must be constantly on the alert for the 


things that could cause accidents, such as spill- 


age, broken equipment and unsafe work prac- 
tices which endanger both the worker and her 
co-workers. 

6. Kemember that you have the special job of 
working safely and providing an example of 
safety for your workers at all times. 


Inspection As A Tool for Safety 

7. An inspection of the kitchen and dining area 
and a careful review of the work practices 
should be made so that you know the extent of 
your needs for safety within your school lunch 
room area. It is helpful to have the school 
engineer or janitor or an occasional insurance 
safety representative, state inspector or local fire 
inspector assist you on inspections from time to 
time. 

a. It might be possible that a qualified in- 
obtained from the P-TA 
membership or some community service or- 
ganization. The administrator with a service 
club membership could be 


spector could be 


instrumental in 
obtaining volunteer services of this nature. 
b. Don’t overlook the possibility of fire in- 
spection and safety inspection services from 
the local safety council, Chamber of Com- 
merce, fire department, civil defense organi- 
zation, etc. 


8. The frequency of these inspections will de- 


pend upon the conditions found during your 


initial inspection of the school kitchen and din- 
ing room. Certainly you will want to make a 
complete inspection at least once a month. 

9. It is also important that you make daily 
inspection of the area, equipment and facilities 
that you will be using throughout the work day. 
10. This program of inspection of the area, 
equipment and facilities should extend to each 
student and adult helper, too. 


a. For example, you should insist on a daily 


visual inspection of all glassware, china, plas- 
ticware and silverware before it ts put into 
use. Cracked and chipped glassware, plastic- 
ware and china should be immediately re- 


Broken 


repaired, uf 


and destroyed. 
should be 


moved from service 
and bent silverware 
possible, or discarde d. 
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11. You will also want a program of daily in- 
spection of tables, chairs, counters, rails and 
other facilities used by the students. 

12. Don’t overlook your own workers in terms 
of work tables, machines, utensils, etc. 

13. Assure safe work activities by insisting that 
each employee be sure of the safé condition of 
any facility before doing a given job. 


Develop Your Own Inspection Checklist 

14. A rather lengthy inspection checklist may 
be obtained by writing to the National Safety 
Council, but an effective inspection form may 
be developed by the administrator and lunch 
room Your checklist should point 
out both physical properties and the work prac- 
tices of your personnel. You should be as aware 
of the unsafe act as you are of the unsafe con- 


manager. 


dition if you would complete an effective in- 
spection. 

15. Some checklists have divided the lunch 
room into areas, such as receiving, storage, cool- 
ers and freezers, food preparation, cooking, 
serving, dining, soiled dish processing and other 
similar designations which could pertain for 
your lunch room. The checklist on page 17. 1s 
presented for your guidance. 


Prompt Correction of Hazards 
16. If your inspection program is to be success- 
ful, it is important that prompt correction of 
hazards be made. 
17. The administrator serves as the “key per- 
son” in this phase of the safety program. In 
most instances, it will be necessary for him to 
appear before the school board concerning the 
expense of an installation, new item of equip- 
ment or some necessary equipment. Where the 
budget permits some corrective action and ad- 
ditional equipment at the discretion of the 
administrator, he assumes the full responsibility 
for immediate action. 
18. If you have helpers who have been made 
aware of safety hazards, and if they are truly 
functioning as members of a safety team, they 
will call your attention to hazardous conditions 
and unsafe practices they have noted. Be sure 
that they are acquainted with the action you 
have taken in requesting correction of the haz- 
ardous condition or purchase of safer equip- 
ment, etc. 
a. Of course, it is imperative that you take 
action in the correction of unsafe work habits 
or work practices, especially those suggested 
by your helpers. If the administrator and/or 
school board advises that no correction can 
be made, be sure to explain this to the worker 








Is electrical equipment properly grounded ? 

Is electrical equipme nt provided with an ade quate 
maintenance program? 
Are electric switches 
from moisture? 

Are these switches located so they can be readily 
reached in an emergency | 


located at a high point, away 


Are the switches located so that it is not necessary to| 
lean on or against metal equipment when reaching] 
for the switch ? 

Are floors regularly and adequately maintained ? | 
Are employees instructed to pick up or clean up im-| 
mediately all dropped items and spillage ? 

Are employees properly instructed in the operation of 
machines ? 

Are employees forbidden to use equipment unless spe- 
cifically trained in its use? 

Are machines properly guarded ? 

Are guards always used by all employees? 

Is a pusher or tamper provided for use with the 
grinder ? 





Is the slicer adequately guarded ? 


Are mixers in safe operating condition ? 
Are the mixer beaters properly maintained to avoid 
injury from broken metal parts and foreign partic les) 
in the food? 

Are as many machines as possible 


mounted on port-| 
able 


tables have stationary loc k devices to} 
table stationary when in use 


Do the portable t 
keep the 
Are employees instructed in the proper use of the ex- 


of fire? 


Is adequate knife storage provided ? 


type 


Do you have a program of using the correct knife for 
the specific job being done ? 


Are knives properly maintained ? 
Are doors and drawers kept closed when not in im- 
mediate use? 





Food Preparation Area Checklist 


tables for easy movement in preparation area? | 


Are adequate and proper fire extingulahas provided ? | 


tinguishers and which extinguisher to use according to| 


Yes No Comments 








who brought the condition to your attention. 
If prompt correction is made, be sure to give 
a special word of appreciation to the worker 
who first brought the 
tention. 


condition to your at- 


The Employee 

19. The employee is a major factor in the de- 
velopment of an effective safety program. All 
too often, food handling business becomes con- 
fused with “accident claims” business. These 
accidents involve your employees. These em- 
ployees may include the student who is working 
for allowance on his or her food or some adult 
member of the community. Remember—these 
people bring their problems along with them to 
the job, and you must help them to help them- 
selves when you can see that other matters are 


taking their attention away from the job they 

should be doing. 
a. For example, if one of your student help- 
ers has a final examination in the afternoon, 
it is probable that he will not be giving 100 
per cent attention to the food service job. 
b. The adult might be worrying about ill- 
ness at home, finances, disagreement with a 
member of the family, unhappiness with the 
job, or many other things that make people 
think and act the way they do. It is impor- 
tant that you make the employee feel that he 
or she is an important member of your team 
for food service and for safety. 


Frequency of Employee Safety Meetings 

20. Since many of your school lunch room op- 

erations will have from one to five employees, 
(Continued on next page) 
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portant for you to assign the safety responsi- 
bility as a part of each worker’s job. This means 
they must be constantly on the alert for the 
things that could cause accidents, such as spill- 
age, broken equipment and unsafe work prac- 
tices which endanger both the worker and her 
co-workers. 

6. Remember that you have the special job of 
working safely and providing an example of 
safety for your workers at all times. 


Inspection As A Tool for Safety 
7. An inspection of the kitchen and dining area 
and a careful review of the work practices 
should be made so that you know the extent of 
your needs for safety within your school lunch 
room area. It is helpful to have the school 
engineer or janitor or an occasional insurance 
safety representative, state inspector or local fire 
inspector assist you on inspections from time to 
time. 
a. It might be possible that a qualified in- 
spector obtained from the P-TA 
membership or some community service or- 
ganization. The administrator with a service 
club membership could be 


could be 


instrumental in 
obtaining volunteer services of this nature. 
b. Don’t overlook the possibility of fire in- 
spection and safety inspection services from 
the local safety council, Chamber of Com- 
merce, fire department, civil defense organi- 
zation, etc. 
8. The frequency of these inspections will de- 
pend upon the conditions found during your 
initial inspection of the school kitchen and din- 
ing room. Certainly you will want to make a 
complete inspection at least once a month, 
9. It is also important that you make daily 
inspection of the area, equipment and facilities 
that you will be using throughout the work day. 
10. This program of inspection of the area, 
equipment and facilities should extend to each 
student and adult helper, too. 
a. For example, you should insist on a daily 
visual inspection of all glassware, china, plas- 
ticware and silverware before it ts put into 
use. Cracked and chipped glassware, plastic- 
ware and china should be 
moved from service 


immediately re- 
Broken 
repaired, if 


and destroyed. 
and bent silverware should be 


possible, or discarded. 
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11. You will also want a program of daily in- 


spection of tables, chairs, counters, rails and 
other facilities used by the students. 

12. Don’t overlook your own workers in terms 
of work tables, machines, utensils, ete. 

13. Assure safe work activities by insisting that 
each employee be sure of the safe condition of 
any facility before doing a given job. 


Develop Your Own Inspection Checklist 

14. A rather lengthy inspection checklist may 
be obtained by writing to the National Safety 
Council, but an effective inspection form may 
be developed by the administrator and lunch 
room manager. Your checklist should point 
out both physical properties and the work prac- 
tices of your personnel. You should be as aware 
of the unsafe act as you are of the unsafe con- 
dition if you would complete an effective in- 
spection. 

15. Some checklists have divided the lunch 
room into areas, such as receiving, storage, cool- 
ers and freezers, food preparation, cooking, 
serving, dining, soiled dish processing and other 
similar designations which could pertain for 
your lunch room. The checklist on page 17. is 
presented for your guidance. 


Prompt Correction of Hazards 
16. If your inspection program is to be success- 
ful, it is important that prompt correction of 
hazards be made. 
17. The administrator serves as the “key per- 
son” in this phase of the safety program. In 
most instances, it will be necessary for him to 
appear before the school board concerning the 
expense of an installation, new item of equip- 
ment or some necessary equipment. Where the 
budget permits some corrective action and ad- 
ditional equipment at the discretion of the 
administrator, he assumes the full responsibility 
for immediate action. 
18. If you have helpers who have been made 
aware of safety hazards, and if they are truly 
functioning as members of a safety team, they 
will call your attention to hazardous conditions 
and unsafe practices they have noted. Be sure 
that they are acquainted with the action you 
have taken in requesting correction of the haz- 
ardous condition or purchase of safer equip- 
ment, etc. 
a. Of course, it is imperative that you take 
action in the correction of unsafe work habits 
or work practices, especially those suggested 
by your helpers. If the administrator and/or 
school board advises that no correction can 
be made, be sure to explain this to the worker 








Is electrical equipment properly grounded ? 

Is electrical equipme nt provided with an adequate! 
maintenance program: 

Are electric switches located at 
from moisture ? 

Are these switches located so they can be readily 
reached in an emergency ? 


a high point, away 


Are the switches located so that it is not necessary to 
lean on or against metal equipment when reaching| 
for the switch ? | 


Are floors regularly and adequately maintained ? 
Are employees instructed to pick up or clean up im-| 
mediately all dropped items and spillage ? 


Are employees properly instructed in the operation of| 
machines ? 

Are employees forbidden to use equipment unless spe- 
cifically trained in its use ? 

Are machines properly guarded ? 

Are guards always used by all employees ? 

Is a pusher or tamper provided for use with the 
grinder ? 





Is the slicer adequately guarded ? 
Are mixers in safe operating condition ? 
Are the mixer beaters properly maintained to avail 


injury from broken metal parts and foreign particles| 
in the food ? 


Are as many machines as possible mounted on port-| 
able tables for easy movement in preparation area? | 
Do the portable 

keep the 
Are adequate and proper fire extinguishers 


tables have stationary lock devices to} 
table stationary when in use? 
provided ? 
Are employees instructed in the proper use of the ex- 
tinguishers and which extinguisher to use according to 
type of fire? 
Is adequate knife storage provided ? 

Do you have a program of using the correct knife’ for 
the specific job being done ? 

Are knives properly maintained ? 

Are doors and drawers kept closed when not in im-) 
mediate use? 





Food Preparation Area Checklist 


Yes No Comments 








who brought the condition to your attention. 
If prompt correction is made, be sure to give 
a special word of appreciation to the worker 
who first brought the condition to your at- 
tention. 


The Employee 


19. The employee is a major factor in the de- 
velopment of an effective safety program. All 
too often, food handling business becomes con- 
fused with “accident claims” business. These 
accidents involve your employees. These em- 
ployees may include the student who is working 
for allowance on his or her food or some adult 
member of the community. Remember—these 
people bring their problems along with them to 
the job, and you must help them to help them- 
selves when you can see that other matters are 


taking their attention away from the job they 

should be doing. 
a. For example, if one of your student help- 
ers has a final examination in the afternoon, 
it is probable that he will not be giving 100 
per cent atiention to the food service job. 
b. The adult might be worrying about ill- 
ness at home, finances, disagreement with a 
member of the family, unhappiness with the 
job, or many other things that make people 
think and act the way they do. It is impor- 
tant that you make the employee feel that he 
or she is an important member of your team 
for food service and for safety. 


Frequency of Employee Safety Meetings 
20. Since many of your school lunch room op- 


erations will have from one to five employees, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Safety in The School Lunch Room 
Continued from page 17) 


it will not always be possible or practical to 


hold an employee safety meeting. However, it 
is possible to spend several minutes with the 
new employee; or review a safe job practice 
with one of the older employees from time to 
time during the work week. 


21. In larger lunch room facilities, such as 
those in secondary schools and colleges, it might 
be possible to hold a brief meeting about once 
each week for discussing safety with the entire 
work group. 

22. In such a meeting, the manager should 
talk about a safe practice, present a demon- 
stration or provide re-training on a machine, 
when it is necessary. 


a. For example, if any employee has been 
injured when incorrectly cleaning a slicer 
blade, the supervisor should show the propet 
way of doing this job through actual demon- 
stration on the machine. Should an employee 
have been injured when falling, due to spill- 
age, there might be a discussion on adopting 


the slogan, 1f You Drop It, Pick It Up, on 
If You Spill It, Wipe It Up. 


Safety Training 

23. Training is a vital part of your safety pro- 
gram. If you fail to train the employee in the 
correct and safe way of doing his or her job, 
you have introduced the possibility of accidents. 
The employee who must learn how to use a 
slicer, chopper or mixer through experimen- 
tation runs considerable risk of injury. To meet 
this problem in the most effective way, the 
Office of Civil Service Personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota under the direction of 
Frank Peiper, training coordinator, has done 
some outstanding work on job instructions. This 
is a tool you can use for studying each job in 
your food services program. 


Job Analysis As A Method of Safety 
Training: How to Wash Pots and Pans 

24. The analysis at right is not presented as the 
best or only method for washing pots and pans, 
but it does provide a technique for more care- 
fully studying your various job activities so as 
to permit training that will result in safer and 





MOVABLE EQUIPMENT MAKES WORK EASIER, SAFER 


Movable shelves and servers and machinery mounted on movable frames make 
it possible to move equipment out of the way when it is not being used, 
guarantee that it is in the safest position when it is being used. This portable 
equipment must be provided with stationary locks so that it will not move 
when in use. 


At right: A French potato cutter is mounted on movable table so that it can 
be moved out of the way quickly, easily. 


Below right: Movable equipment in use at busy time in the kitchen. Note how 
aisle is kept clear for safe passage. 


Below left: This movable “director'’ is placed next to cash register so that 
students can be funneled into single line without confusion. 
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HOW TO WASH POTS AND PANS 
Materials 





Tools and Equipment 





Plastic apron Soap 


Chore boy Hot water 
Scraper 

Kettle for garbage 
Hook 

Dish towels (one doz.) 
Cart 

Sink brush 


work in comfortably. 


quickly and severely. 


Scrape pans. Place garbage in kettle. 


ones. 


. Run hot water (170°) into rinse tub. 
CAUTION: Be careful! Hot water! 


. Open drain to let water run out. 


make customers sick. 
Pull pans out of rinse tub with hook. 


Place pans on drying table. 





Operating Steps 


Sort pots and pans according to size. Washing them by size groups is easiest. 
Prepare soap water. Fill tub six inches from top. Use two cups soap. Use water as hot as you can 


CAUTION: Watch out for the hot water! It's close to the boiling point! You can be burned very 
Soak small utensils in proof bowl. Dip soapy water from wash tub. 


Place pans in wash water. Place larger pans (roast pans), in first to soak while washing smaller 


Wash pans—use sink brush and put pans in rinse tub. 

NOTE: When wash tub is empty of pans fill with dirty pans to soak. 

CAUTION: Keep water from spilling. Soap water makes the floor extremely slippery. You and 
other employees may be injured seriously if you slip. 


CAUTION: Make sure pans have been thoroughly rinsed. Soap left on pans will get in food and 


* CAUTION: Don't use your hands. Hot pans burn, too! 








more efficient operations. No matter how small 
your work group may be, this is a very helpful 
way of taking a closer look at a job. 

25. Even if you are working the school lunch 
room program alone, this can help you study a 
job, step by step, and may lead to an easier 
and safer way of accomplishing that job. 


Train the Employee in Safe Work Habits 


26. The employee must get into the habit of 
being safe on any kind of job. This requires 
the development of special attitudes as well as 
skills. The safe way must become something 
that is accomplished as a matter-of-fact, with- 
out stopping to think about it. 

27. If training is provided so that it becomes 
habit to shut off the grinder, mixer or cutter, 
this habit will keep one from performing an 
unsafe act—that of adjusting the machine while 
it is in operation. 

28. If your personnel get the safe-lifting habit, 
lifting with the leg muscles, the habit won’t 
let them lift with their back muscles. 

29. However, remember that there is danger in 
bad habits. If you have an employee who con- 
stantly spills food or drops articles, and “in- 
tends” to come right back and clean it up “in 


a minute or two,” this bad habit could result 
in a serious injury to the individual or a fel- 
low-worker. 
30. There are three simple steps to follow in 
establishing a good habit: 
a. Start the job right by learning safe job 
habits. 
b. Practice the right habits. 
c. Never let the habit slip. Keep on doing 
what you are supposed to do in the right 
way—the safe way. 


Use Visual Aids for Lunch Room Safety 
31. Visual aids are an important tool in the 
development of safety for your school lunch 
room. It is rare that you will have either the 
time or the facilities for viewing films or film- 
strips. Therefore, the use of posters and pic- 
tures is usually the most effective manner for 
bringing safety to the employees’ attention. 
32. If the school is large enough to have a 
camera club and darkroom facilities, it is pos- 
sible to arrange for actual photographs of safe 
practices and procedures you wish to empha- 
size. 
33. Posters are available from a number of 
sources, including work of the students through 
(Continued on next page) 
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cooperative effort of the art teacher and ad- 
ministrator. 

34. The posters or pictures should be posted at 
a central location where your employees will be 
sure to see them. Never post the pictures for 
a period longer than one week as such visual 
aid material becomes ineffective. 


First Aid Services 


35. Another important help in developing an 
effective safety program for your employees is 
the provision of first aid services. 

36. This program should include the report- 
ing of all injuries, no matter how small they 
may seem. All too often, failure to report small 
injuries may result not only in an infection 
and loss of time from the job, but it seriously 
interferes with the prevention and correction 
of conditions that cause accidents. 


37. A careful study of the reporting of acci- 
dents in other food service operations and in 


other industries show that many fail to report 
minor accidents because adequate first aid sup- 
plies are not available or there is no trained 
personnel to administer first aid. 

38. Your first aid kit should be readily avail- 
able and in clean condition. Too often, a check 
of first aid cabinets or kits shows that not only 
the cabinet but the supplies are in an unsani- 
tary condition. 

39. All bottles or other containers containing 
drugs or other substances shall be clearly lab- 
eled, and the specific purpose for which the 
contents are to be used shall be marked thereon. 
10. Another failure of the small kit or cabinet 
is the failure to have sufficient supplies when 
they are needed. 

+1. The initial supply and continued mainte- 
nance of the kit or cabinet should be the man- 
ager’s responsibility under the direction of a 
school doctor, nurse or competent first aid au- 
thority. 

42. If you do not have a trained person or 
persons ready to administer first aid during all 
working hours, you should make arrangements 
for your own training or the training of some 
member of your work group through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross or a Civil Defense office; or by 
your own doctor. Where a school nurse or 
doctor is available, arrangements should be 
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made through the administrator and/or the 
school board, if necessary, for making such 
services available to you and your staff. 
13. Include the student worker in your first 
aid training, too. The following are a few sug- 
gestions for this age group: 
a. Instruct properly in lifting methods and 
do not permit them to lift too heavy a load 
without assistance. 
b. Prohibit use of grinders, slicers and mix- 
ers. If there is no alternative, be sure they 
are properly instructed in the use of the 
equipment with regularly scheduled review 
sessions. 
c. Teach them the proper method for sharp- 
ening, using and storing knives. Insist that 
they use the proper knife for the job. 
d. Make horseplay an offense that will re- 
sult in immediate dismissal. Running and 
“free-wheeling” of any wheel equipment 
should receive an initial warning and dis- 
charge on a second offense. 


Coordinate Lunch Room Safety Program 
with School’s Safety Program 

14. It is important that your safety activities 
be closely related to the safety program of the 
school. This is an area in which the adminis- 
trator plays a special role, as his direction and 
support can do much toward the development 
of an all-inclusive safety program for the schools 
within his responsibility. 


15. Special rules for the behavior and move- 
ment of the students in the lunch room can be 
developed and presented to the students and 
their teachers. It will be helpful if a student 
council or group of class officers cooperate in 
developing the rules. In this way, discipline 
problems involving the actual safety of students 
can often be met as student representatives 
from some of the upper grades will be setting 
up the rules for all of the students. 


16. Many schools will not have a safety com- 
mittee or student government through which 
safety rules can be developed. In that case, it 
is recommended that the safety rules be devel- 
oped with the administrator and teachers in 
one of their meetings, with the school lunch 
room manager in attendance. 


+7. It is also possible to bring this problem to 
the attention of the P-TA for the cooperation 
of parents in stressing lunch room safety rules 
to their children. This also provides a method 
for discussion of specific discipline problems 
involving the students and their behavior in 
the school lunch room area. 





Investigate All Accidents 
+8. In spite of training, first aid and other ef- 
fective safety tools, there are occasional acci- 
dents. Someone “forgets” and in that critical 
moment an accident occurs. When it does, in- 
vestigation is a must, and should be handled 
by you as the chief cook, the manager or the 
supervisor directly responsible for the injured 
employee. 
19. The investigation of accidents can help in 
the following manner: 
a. Prevention of similar accidents. 
b. The definite impression on employees that 
you and the school administration are in- 
terested in doing something about safety. 
c. Increasing the knowledge of the adminis- 
tration and yourself about the problems of 
safety in your lunch room operation. 


50. To accomplish these objectives, investiga- 
tion must be made immediately following the 
accident. This means: 


a. All accidents must be investigated at once. 


b. The investigation should be made by the 
manager in most instances; or the adminis- 
trator should investigate when a very serious 
accident occurs. This is particularly impor- 
tant when the accident condition can only 
be corrected through action of the adminis- 
trator and/or the school board. It might be 
advisable to include a member of the school 
board for investigation of a situation that 
might 
correction of a hazardous condition. 


involve considerable expense in the 


c. The investigation should be objective. 


The real causes should be located and respon- 
sibility should be fixed with definite recom- 
mendations for correction so that a similar 
accident will not occur. 


d. Recommendations of the investigator 
should be given every consideration, and the 
school administrator and school board must 
be willing to review the recommendations 
carefully in order to provide a safe school 
lunch room operation. 


Left: A guard on this knife 
makes it almost impossible for 
an employee to get hurt while 
it is in use. In the picture at 
the far left, the cutter is shown 
in an open position, and the 
blades can be seen. In this 
position, it is impossible to 
start the motor which revolves 
the cutter. In the picture im- 
mediate left: the cutter is in 
operation. /t is impossible to 
raise this cover-guard without 
stopping the motor. 


e. A file of information should be maintained 
to provide a balance of thinking and a pat- 
tern for the investigations that relate to past 
accidents, statistics and other information that 
has been collected during the investigation 
of other accidents in a school lunch room 
situation. This is of importance to the ad- 
ministrator in his analysis of the experience 
of several school lunch operations. 


Use The Knowledge Gained in 
Investigations 

51. Collecting information will be of value only 
if you put this information to work. If you 
find that wet, slippery floors are one of the 
major problems, a program of dry-mopping 
should be set up, instructing all employees that 
it is part of their responsibility to clean any 
wet and slippery area or pick up spilled ma- 
terial immediately. 

52. Review of accidents might show that burns 
and strains have occurred when draining heavy 
pots and kettles. A review of this problem might 
result in a training program where the cook 
learns to use minimum amounts of water, or a 
pressure cooker is substituted. 

53. Teamwork in removing heavy food con- 
tainers from stoves and tables can be effective 
when you are able to get the building engineer 
or janitor to assist in removing heavy pots and 
pans. This is important when the school lunch 
operation is handled by one adult. 


Special Action on Injuries to 
Non-Employees 


54. With the increase in claims against school 
administrators and school boards, it becomes 
important that full information be obtained 
when a student, guest or school employee is in- 
jured in the school lunch room area. 


55. You should make a point of obtaining the 
name, home address, class room and, where this 
information pertains, the name of the teacher. 
56. Be sure to indicate the time, date and loca- 
tion of the accident. Include facts as to what 


(Continued on next page) 
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apparently happened and the extent of the in- 
jury. Names and addresses of witnesses are also 
important, 


97. Be sure this basic 


information is obtained 
and forwarded to the proper school authorities. 
Review the procedure for handling this type of 
situation with your administrator or represen- 
tative of the school board as policy will vary 


from state to state in this regard. 
—— 
ir€ revention 


98. Do not overlook the importance of fire pre- 
vention training. 


trance and exit to the school lunch room, bring 
this to the attention of your school board for 
immediate action. Escape facilities should be 
available for the kitchen as well as for the 
dining room area. 

62. The school administrator is urged to ar- 
range for fire drills to be conducted from the 
school lunch room. 

63. It is not necessary that children be at lunch 
at the time of such a drill, as this might cause 
confusion and food would be spoiled. However, 
it would be possible for classes to be brought to 
the lunch room after service hours so that they 
might be instructed in proper procedure in the 


event of a fire while they are in the lunch room. 
9. Be sure that your administration has pro- 


ded Selected Information Sources 
viaec 


adequate and correct fire extinguishing 
local fire au- 
thorities can be obtained for consultation about 
the correct equipment. 


64. In addition to the various materials dis- 
cussed in this paper, there are other materials 
and services available through the National 
Safety Council, such as safety instruction cards, 
posters, accident preventers, pamphlets, and the 
resources of staff personnel for consultation pur- 
poses. Your insurance organization, local safety 
council, chamber of commerce or other service 
groups within the community can assist you in 
developing those activities that will make for a 
safer school lunch room operation. You are 
also urged to make effective use of the Board 
of Education and members of the P-TA. 


equipment. The services of the 


60. It is important that all adult and student 
workers be instructed 
extinguishing equipment. All too often, 
have 


in the actual use of fire 
there 
a worker has stood 
extinguishing 
equipment available because he or she has not 
Make sure 
properly located 
not placed so high that you or your 
workers cannot reach and safely handle them. 


been instances where 
by during a fire, not using fire 
been properly instructed in its use. 
that these 


and are 


extinguishers are 


61. In a number of cases, adequate emergency 
exit facilities have 


This data sheet was prepared by Raymond C. Ellis, Jr., 
staff representative, Trades and Services Section, National 
Safety Council, Pictures all were taken at Dunbar Voca- 
tional High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


not been provided in the 


school lunch room. If you have only one en- 


Edu 


(1) Bicycles (32) 

(2) Matches (33) 
Firearms, Rev. (34) 
Toys and Play Equipment (35) 
Falls (36) 
Cutting Implements (37) 
Lifting,Carrying and Lowering (38) 
Poisonous Plants (39) 
Electric Equipment 
Pedestrian Safety (40) 
School Buses—Administrative (41) 

Problems (Rev.) (42) 

Flammable Liquids in the Home (43) 
Passenger Safety in Public Carriers (44) 
Chemicals (45) 
Hand Tools (46) 
Nonelectric Household Equipment (47) 
Sidewalk Vehicles (48) 
Camping (49) 
Alcohol and Traffic Accidents (50) 
Cooking and Illuminating Gas (51) 
Solid and Liquid Poisons (§2) 
Safety in the Gymnasium (53) 
Laboratory Glassware (54) 
Places of Public Assembly 
Fireworks and Blasting Caps (55) 
Domestic Animals (56) 
Swimming (57) 
Small Craft (58) 
Play Areas (59) 
Winter Driving 
Night Driving (60) 


Safety vation Data Sheets available are: 
Winter Sports (61) 
Traffic Control Devices (62) 
Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms 
Poisonous Reptiles (63) 
Motor-Driven Cycles 
Animals in the Classroom (64) 
Railroad Trespassing (65) 
Bad Weather : Hazards, Precautions, 
Results (66) 
School Parties (67) 
Home Workshops (68) 
Horseback Riding (69) 
Hiking and Climbing (70) 
Hook and Line Fishing 
Summer Jobs—Farm (71) 
Safety in the Wood Shop (72) 
School Fires (73) 
Unauthorized Play Spaces 
Bathroom Hazards (74) 
Safety in the General Metals Shop (75) 
Safety in Pupil Excursions (76) 
Highway Driving, Rules, Precautions (77) 
Safety in the Machine Shop ‘73? 
Summer Jobs: laborers, home yard, (79) 
service-stations 
Motor-Vehicle SPEED (90) 
Welding and Cutting Safely 
Safety in the Auto Shop 
Winter Walking (82) 
Safety in the High School (83) 
Chemistry Laboratory (84) 
Safety in the Farm Mechanics Shop (85) 


Floors in the Home 

Hazards of Discarded Iceboxes 
and Refrigerators 

School Bus Safety: Educating 
Pupil Passengers 

Safety in the Graphic Arts Shop 

Safety in Part-Time Jobs: 
Food Handling 

Baby Sitting 

School Dramatic Productions 

Safety in ‘‘Do-It-Yourself"’ 

Playground Apparatus 

Safety with Kites and Model 
Airplanes 

Safety in Sports: Baseball 

Safety in Sports: Football 

School Bus Safety : 
Operating Practices 

Playground Surfacing 

Safety in Sports: General Practices 

Safety in Bad Weather Conditions 

Safety in Sports: Basketball 

Safety for Amateur Electricians 

Coordinating Safety in Industrial and 
Vocational Education Programs 

Counselors and Helpers in 
Summer Camps 

(81) Gun Clubs: Their Organization 
and Activities 

Office Safety 

Safety in the Sheet Metal Shop 

Skiing Safety 

Safety in he School Lunch Room 


Data sheets from SAFETY 
425 No. 


chased from the 


EpucaTION are available for a small fee from the National Safety 


Michigan Ave., 


Council 


Council, Chicago 11, Ill. Bound volumes of the data sheets may be pur- 
at $3.89 each for one to nine copies. 
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They Probed for the Facts 


(Continued from page 5) 


complete their assigned part of a project. 
> recognizing accident situations. 

> acquiring experience in participating in 
community projects. 

> realizing the difficult job of the highway 
patrolman and city policeman through actual 
observation of the driving behavior of adults 
and teen-agers. 

> cooperating with other students 
completion of a project. 


toward 


> providing a way of using reference mate- 
rial. 

> recognizing the need for telling results 
obtained, in writing, so that they can be 
understood by others. 


>» organizing a research report. 

» obtaining first-hand information about the 
duties of state and local authorities by co- 
operating with them in completion of the 
survey. 

Projects were also conducted by students 
of the second semester driver education class. 
These projects included: (1) a survey to deter- 
mine the merits of a driver education course 
by comparing the driving behavior of trained 
and untrained students; (2) a study of the 
relation of speed and severity of accidents and 
injuries; (3) a study of the accident records 
of young drivers in Iowa; and (4) a survey of 
trafic violations at a school stop signal (a 
survey suggested by the local policeman) @ 


Safe Living in A School for The Visually Handicapped 


(Continued from page 9) 


schoolyard; (7) Safety in the lunchroom; and 
(8) Safety in the care of eyeglasses. 

Safety on the buses—A matron is assigned 
to supervise pupils on each bus. An older pupil, 
a Safetyette, is assigned to assist each matron 
and to supervise the pupils’ entrance into the 
building and passage to the classrooms. Each 
child is assigned a definite seat on the bus and 
must remain seated while the bus is in motion. 
An older child acts as an escort for each tiny 
blind or partially-sighted child. Buses load 
and unload at clearly marked places alongside 
the school. Teachers share the duty of super- 
vising pupils until they board buses in an order- 
ly fashion. 

Safety in halls and _ stairways—Pupils are 
taught to hold the railing as they ascend or 
descend stairways in an orderly way. The top 
and bottom steps are clearly marked by a wide, 
white painted stripe. Classroom doors are either 
wide open or securely shut. Tiny children are 
escorted to lavatories, eye clinic, nurse and den- 
tal clinic by a matron. 
covered to 


Exposed radiators are 
protect tiny hands from burns. 
Pupils are taught to walk, keeping to the right, 
through the halls. 

Safety in the classrooms—Classrooms have 
been painted in pastel shades and equipped 
with fluorescent lighting fixtures to provide 
50 footcandles of light throughout the room. 
Good housekeeping practices are especially im- 
portant; there is a place for everything, and 
everything is in its place. The furniture and 
special equipment is arranged so that move- 


ment through the room is free of hazards. No 
drastic changes in this arrangement are made 
without first telling everyone of the change. 

One door is used to enter and another door 
to leave the cloakroom. Children are taught 
the proper use of all tools and equipment. 
Blunt scissors are used, and children must re- 
main seated while using them. 

Safety in the gym—Since classes are small 
each has about 12 children), each child is 
closely supervised by a trained teacher. Activi- 
ties are adapted for the visually handicapped 

body contact sports are eliminated. No balls 
are thrown higher than a white guide line 
painted about three feet above the floor on all 
sides of the room. 

A slightly deflated ball is used in organized 
games. Either a dark or a light ball may be 
used in games, depending on the visibility in 


the gym or schoolyard. The teacher is aware 


of each pupil’s eye condition and plans his 
participation accordingly. 


Safety in the shops 
Diversified Shop, for 


There are two shops 
boys, and Home Eco- 
nomics Shop, for girls. Teachers in both shops 
teach and supervise the proper handling and 
care of shop tools. Good housekeeping is 
Tools and equipment must be kept 
in good condition and in the proper place. 
Since the teachers know the visual and intel- 
lectual levels of each pupil, work is assigned 
accordingly. 


Safety im_ the 


stressed. 


Since children 


Continued on next page) 


schoolyard 
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Is Your School System Eligible 
For the Honor Roll 90% Award? 


i bog National Safety Council has developed 

an award plan for school systems which 
have 90 per cent of their schools participating 
in the National School Safety Honor Roll pro- 
gram. 


The purposes of this award plan are: (1) to 


provide recognition for school systems with 
good safety education programs in individual 
schools; (2) to encourage programs for the 
reduction or elimination of accidents to school 
children; (3) to encourage more participation 
by schools within school systems; (4) to increase 
the interest of the administrative head of a 
school system in his safety education program; 


5) to encourage coordinated effort for safety 
throughout the school system. 

If your school system qualifies for this award, 
the Council suggests you bring the honor to the 
attention of your Board of Education. 


What is required for this recognition? This 
special award will be issued in those cases where 
90 per cent or more of the individual schools 
of a given school system achieve National 
School Safety Honor Roll recognition. 

What is meant by a “school system?” For the 
purpose of this recognition, a school system is 
one which has five or more schools under the 
jurisdiction of one administrative head. 

Must the school system apply for recognition? 
Yes, the application below must be sent in by 
the administrative head or his representative 


between January | and February |. All infor- 


mation on the application must be correct and 
legible. 

When will recognition be given? Awards will 
be made in February. 

How often can a school system achieve recog- 
nition? A school system can achieve recognition 
every year if the award requirements are met. 

To administrators: If you have five or more 
schools in your system, of which 90 per cent 
have been awarded the National School Safety 
Honor Roll Certificate and you wish this special 
award, please fill out the following testimonial 
and return to: Ivan L. Eland, Staff Representa- 
tive, National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Eland: 


I, the undersigned, have investigated the 
participation of the schools in the 


(School System) (Town) (State) 
and believe it merits consideration for the 
90 per cent participation certificate. There 
are schools in this system. There are 
schools participating in the National School 
Safety Honor Roll 

Send the award to: 

Name 

Address 

City, State 


IF THE SCHOOLS IN YOUR SYSTEM ARE NOT 
NOW PARTICIPATING IN THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL SAFETY HONOR ROLL, WE SUGGEST 
YOU WRITE TO IVAN L, ELAND, STAFF REP- 
RESENTATIVE, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIVI- 
SION, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, FOR 
PARTICULARS. 





Visually Handicapped 


Continued from page 23) 
from both types of classes share recess periods, 
according to their age groups, an organized 
recess is conducted. Older pupils serve as play 
leaders, under the supervision of the teacher 
in charge. This eliminates uncontrolled run- 
ning and unsupervised ball playing. 
Many painted markings on the schoolyard 
encouraged organized play, such as hopscotch. 
Each child has an 
No knives are used 


Safety in the lunchroom 
assigned place for lunch 
by pupils in the lunchroom. Pupils remain 
seated during the lunch period 


Safety in the care of eyeglasses—An_ eye 
clinic is located in the school, where adjust- 
ment and repairs are promptly made to eye- 
glasses. Pupils are also taught the proper care 
of eyeglasses. Eye examinations and _ replace- 
ment of glasses are made regularly 
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In conclusion, may I emphasize again that 
safe living is the result of planning and co- 
operation. It permeates every aspect of school 
life at Peirce. 

Through the use of both planned and inci- 
dental teaching devices, safe living is accom- 
plished. At the beginning of each school year, 
for example, the principal and teachers will 
remind the children of our particular problem. 

Assembly programs, guest speakers, posters, 
bulletin boards, safety songs, safety units in the 
classrooms, observance of special weeks such 
as Clean-up Week, special emphasis on safety 
during holiday seasons—all help to put the 
principles of safe living into action. 

Safe living at Peirce is no accident. It is 
the result of the cooperation of each pupil who 
accepts his responsibility and of each adult 
who leads and supervises the pupils’ daily 
activities@® 





Does Your 


Community 


Back the Attack 


on Traffic 
Accidents? 


Unit Number Nine - 
Safety Organization 





This unit is the last one of a series. Unit 
Number One is a general introduction to all 
units; Unit Numbers Two, through Eight, are on 
"Police Traffic Supervision,” “Traffic Ordi- 
nances," “Engineering,” ''Courts,'' "Accident 
Records," "School Traffic Safety Education," 
and "Public Safety,’ respectively. 

If you do not have the Teacher's Guide, it, 
plus any of the units you may be missing, will 
be sent you upon request. Write on school let- 
terhead, enclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope, to the School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago II, Ill. 











Prepared by Vivian 
Weedon, Ph.D., Cur- 
riculum Consultant, 
School and College 
Division, National 
Safety Council, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Back the Attack 
Lesson Unit 
Number Nine 


An Experiment in Education 
for Democratic Community Living 


(Questions based on Section Nine of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities) 


Sources of Information 

Check your local library and your local safety 
council, if any, to see if copies of “Community 
Safety Organization, Principles, Policies and 
“Workbook for Regional 
Traffic Safety Conferences for Traffic Safety,” 
are available. 


Programs,” or the 


If so, you may find them help- 
ful. Published by the National Safety Council 
and the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, respectively, 
available. 


these are not generally 

For information about your local safety or- 
ganization, your best source is, of course, that 
organization itself. If you have no such or- 
ganization your local representative of the An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, your 
school or local library and your town news- 
papers, if any, may be of help. Remember, as 
always, that these people are busy. Search 
printed sources first and then prepare a care- 
ful list of questions before contacting these 
people by mail, phone or in person. 

1. Does your community have a committee 
for official coordination, representing all city 
departments with responsibility for the move- 
ment of street traffic? If so, does this commit- 
tee provide for a discussion of activities and 
responsibilities by the various departments? Does 
it work toward coordination of activities, to 
provide most efficient and economical opera- 
tional procedures? What is the name of this 
Continued on next page) 
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bel yw. 
official co-ordination 
agenda 
facility 


movement of street traffic 
operational procedures 
responsibility city-wide 


chief executive full-time 





Words to Notice 


You will find the following words and combinations of words in the questions 
If you do not know what each means, find out before you begin to read. 


interdepartmental 


part-time 
volunteer 
funds 
residents 
civic 
municipal 








Does Your Community 
Back-the-Attack? 

Continued from preceding page) 

? 


committee? Who serves as chairman, and what 


is his official position? Does the committee 
have a budget? If so, how much, and where 
does the money come from? 

2. Who of the following are members of the 
committee ? 

a. Chief executive, that is, the village presi- 

dent, mayor and so forth. 

b. City manager. 

c. Chairman of city council traffic commit- 

tee. 

Director of safety. 

e. Chief of police. 

f. Police director of traffic. 

g. ‘Traffic engineer or official responsible for 

traffic engineering. 

h. Traffic court judge. 

i. ‘Trafic court prosecutor or city attorney. 

j. Superintendent of schools. 

k. School safety supervisor. 
Are any other people members of this commit- 
tee? 

3. Are 


committee ? 


non-official members of the 


If so, how many? 


there 
How are they 
selected and by whom? 

4. Are regular meetings held? If not, how 
many special meetings were held last year? If 
regular meetings were held, how often were 
they held? 

5. If both officials and non-officials are mem- 
bers, are meetings held at which officials only 
meet to discuss interdepartmental problems and 
activities? 

6. Is the agenda of each meeting planned 
so as to provide discussion of developments in 
the traffic situation? Particular problems _re- 
quiring coordinated action? 
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7. If no committee or other facility for secur- 
ing official coordination exists, what, if any, 
methods are used to achieve this vital objective? 

8. If there are several committees for official 
coordination for providing public action, what 
method is used to bring about cooperation be- 
tween them? 

9. Does your city have a planned traffic pro- 
gram based on a survey of needs and directed 
at meeting these needs? 

10. Was a city-wide conference held during 
the year to inform the public as to traffic needs 
and discuss plans to solve traffic problems? 

11. Does 
council or community safety organization of 
citizens with a paid staff? If so, what is the 
name of the organization and when was it 


your community have a safety 


organized? 

12. Does the executive director or manager 
of this organization spend his full time on that 
job or does he have other duties? If he has 
other duties, what percentage of his time is 
spent as director? 

13. How many full-time employees has the 
safety organization? What are the major re- 
sponsibilities of each? 

14. Does the organization have any part- 
time employees? If so, what are their responsi- 
bilities, and how much time do they spend 
working there? 

15. Are the activities of this organization 
devoted wholly to traffic safety? If not, what 
other activities do they undertake? 

16. How many man-days were devoted to 
traffic safety for all employees during the year? 

17. How much money was spent for traffic 
activities during the year? 

18. Where does the organization get its funds 
for operation? Does this include any govern- 
ment funds? 


19. Find out what the traffic safety program 





of the safety organization was during the past 
year. 

20. Did your community have a traffic safety 
organization, safety council or similar commu- 
nity organization during the year but without 
a paid staff? What was the name of this or- 
ganization? What was the name of its president 
and what was his occupation? What was the 
secretary's name and what was his occupation? 

21. Where did the organization get funds for 
traffic safety activities? How much money was 
spent for traffic safety activities? 

22. How can one become a member of this 
organization? How many members has the or- 
ganization? 

23. What is the definition of “community” 
as far as the organization is concerned? For 
example, does it cover your village or city, only, 
or does it cover a township of a county? 

24. Does the organization have the active 
support of business interests? 

25. Is an effort made to enlist support of 
young adults in the 21 to 25 age group? 

26. Is an effort made to enlist support of 
residents of rural areas around your community? 

27. Find out what traffic safety activities 
were carried out during the year and what they 
accomplished. 

28. If your community had no traffic safety 
organization, what business, civic or other or- 
ganizations in your community devoted at least 
one meeting during the year to discussion of 
traffic problems in your community? 

29. Did any business or other organization 
carry on any traffic safety activities or projects 
during the year? If so, tell the name of the 
organization, the objectives of the project and 
the time devoted to it as well as the accom- 
plishments. 

30. Are the business and civic leaders of your 
community interested in increasing public ac- 
tivity to improve the traffic situation? 

31. Do these leaders believe there should be 
an organization whose primary purpose is to 
promote safer, more efficient traffic movement? 

32. Are the municipal officials interested in 
the formation of such an organization? 

33. What, if anything, is being done toward 
accomplishing this objective? 


34. What comments or suggestions do you 
have on this matter? 


35. If your community is cooperating in the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
find out what recommendations were made 
under the section, “Safety Organization.” Is 


there anything which you, as an individual, can 
do to help get these recommendations adopted ? 
Is there anything that you, with the help of 
other students, can do to help get these recom- 
mendations adopted? Is there anything adults 
in the community can do to get these recom- 
mendations adopted? 

36. If your community is not cooperating in 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties, try to answer all of these questions in the 
light of recommendations made for one com- 
munity and given below: 

“The broad area of traffic safety program ad- 
ministration in all cities is particularly challeng- 
ing, but three elements are essential: 

‘a. Coordination of official action. 

“b. Public official 


safety program. 


support for the traffic 
Organization for official and citizen co- 
operative action. 
“It is recommended that these elements be fully 
incorporated in whatever management methods 
are most adaptable and effective in Your Town. 
“It was reported that there was no organiza- 
tion of officials in Your Town to discuss traffic 
safety activities and responsibilities of the vari- 
ous departments, and to coordinate them eff- 
Local officials have 
legal authority and primary responsibility for 
public safety, including traffic safety and facili- 
tation. It is recommended that the mayor and 
or city manager meet regularly with his de- 


ciently and economically. 


partment administrators to discuss professional 
problems and assess departmental relationships 
and activities related to traffic safety. 

“Traffic safety problems, and citizens’ aware- 
ness of them, vary widely from city to city. No 
one type of safety organization is likely to serve 
adequately for all cities. However, it is necessary 
for officials, business men and others to get 
together, agree on what your city needs, and 
then see that the necessary action is taken. 

“One of the important functions of an effec- 
tive public support organization is to stimulate 
and maintain public interest in the traffic pro- 
gram. 

“Many people can be reached through busi- 
ness, civic and service groups. 

“The number of such groups devoting time 
to traffic programs reflects public interest in 
the traffic program. Local safety organizations 
can provide a valuable service by encouraging 
and assisting local groups to plan traffic safety 
programs. It is important that these programs 
be timed and selected according .to leading 
accident causes as shown by the accident records 
for your town.” 
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hous. | 


New Films 


"PHE problem of keeping children off rail- 

road property and out of danger is a per- 
railroads and the 
Many films have been released in the 


sistent one, both for the 
public. 
past dealing with various aspects of this prob- 
lem. The two newest releases, Trains, Tracks 
and Safety Facts (Pennsylvania Railroad) and 
Otto Nobetter and the Railroad Gang (Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad), try new approaches. 


Trains, Tracks and Safety Facts realizes that 
children always will love and be curious about 
trains and their operation. A means of satis- 
fying this love and curiosity without endanger- 
ing the children or worrying the railroads is 
suggested. A railroad investigator discusses with 
an educator the possibility of showing children 
This 


suggestion is accepted by railroad company off- 


what they want to see through a film. 


cials. By picturing trains, various railroad oper- 
ations and functions, a healthy respect for the 





RAINCOATS 


With Distinctive 
PATROL EMBLEM 


High Visibility YELLOW 
Rubber Raincoats with 
Matching Cape Cap 
Completely Vulcanized 
and 100% Waterproof. 
Attractive Safety Patrol 
Emblem on Coats (as 
pictured) lends Dis 
tinction and Authority 
Sizes 12 to 20 


@ PATROL SUPPLIES 
Patrol Badges, Belts, Arm 
bands, Flags Headwear 
Footwear. 


@ CROSSING GUARD 
Raincoats, Stormcoats, Head 
| wear. Belts and Badges. 





Samples on Request 


WRITE FOR SAFETY 
PATROL BROCHURE 








Lonney Froducts Co. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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REVIEWS 


dangers of being in the yards or on tracks, put- 
ting objects on tracks, throwing things at 
trains, and general trespassing is gained. 

Produced by Unifilms, Inc., this color pro- 
duction runs 24% minutes and is cleared for 
television. Borrow prints from Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Superintendent of Safety, 1617 Penn- 
sylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

In Otto Nobetter and the Railroad Gang, a 
semi-animated color cartoon, running 131% 
minutes, the main portion of the film deals 
with Jimmy Mathews’ nightmare. Jimmy’s 
mother prevents him from throwing a rock at 
a passing train. 
throw the rock at the train, injuring his father 
All the railroad equipment 
comes to “life” to rebuke him, calling him an 
Otto Nobetter (he ought to know better than 
act that way). 


Later, Jimmy dreams he did 


who was in it. 


They give him a taste of his 
own actions (engine trips him, freight cars pull 
him between couplings, crossbar throws him, 
etc.), then chase him home, threatening to 
wreck his house. Jimmy remembers the safety 
rules and repeats them just before they carry 
A catchy tune about Otto 
Nobetter is sung throughout the film. 


out this promise. 


A Ted Eshbaugh Studios, Inc., production, 
loan prints are available from Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., Superintendent of Safety, Balti- 
more 1, Maryland. 


CORRECTIONS IN FILM DIRECTORY 


Here are some corrections for the 1956 
National Directory of Safety Films. On page 
N-30, delete the film Miracle of Christmas. 
On page N-29, delete source 45 from the 
descriptions of the films Schoo/ Bus Opera- 
tion: Part |, Bus Care and Maintenance and 
School Bus Operations: Part Il, Passengers, 
Driving Hazards, Sofety. 





Representatives Not Pictured on Page Seven 


Representatives who are also working with NSC but 
not present when the picture was taken are: Lois Clark, 
Washington, D. C., Department of Rural Education, 
NEA; Alma Finigan, Chicago, Illinois, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, Viola Theman, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, National Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion; Stanley Abercrombie, Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, NEA; Mrs. 
P. D. Bevil, Sacramento, California, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers; Ned M. Moringstar, Chicago, 
Illinois, National Council of Independent Schools; and 
Richard Tolsma, Cicero, Illinois, National Union of 
Christian Schools. 
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Lower Elementary | C 





safety lesson |/« 


Slick Weather 


1. It is sleeting and snowing out- 
side. In what two ways must we 
be careful when we leave school? 
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2. Why do we stay back on the 
curb until the car or bus stops? 
































3. Write in the space below three 
other safety rules we should follow 
in slick weather. 


Elicit the 

old on to. the rails when going down 
steps valk slowly é The car might 
lide while trying to stop and you would 
e hit uf you ere not well back from 
the curb. 3. Walk bicycles on ice. Walk 


following answers 


alert to those walking around you 





4. Sing this song to the tune 
“Jingle Bells.” 


Play the Safety Way 
Save a life! Save a life! 
Do your bit today. 
Oh, what fun it is to run 
And play the safety way. 
Watch your step! Watch your step! 
Take no chance today. 
You don’t want any broken bones 
So, play the safety way. 


Make up your own safety songs 
about: playing on sleds and tobog- 
gans, ice skating, throwing snow- 


balls. 


Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Music Consultant, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Printed by the School and College Division, National Safety 
Council 5 
a little apart from one another Keep nine copi 


425 No Michigan dve., Chicago Il, Ill 


es, ten cents each Lower price 


One to 
s for larger quantitie 
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Playing Outdoors in the Winter 
Which pictures show the safest places to play? Why are they safer than 
the other places? Draw your own picture of another safe place to play 
outside in the winter time. 


1. We will use the street as our | 2. We like to play in this place 
dividing line. where no one will be in our way. 
We will not hit anyone here. 








4. Wewait our turn to coast down 
the hill. 
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Upper Elementary 


safety lesson 


Snow and Sleet 





2. It has started sleeting since we ar- 3. Sing this song to the tune of “The 
rived at school. Draw a picture show- More We Get Together.” 
ing the right way to take your bicycle 
home and where you stand while wait- 


The More We Think of Safety 
ing to get on a bus or into a private car. 


The more we think of safety, 
Of safety, of safety; 

The more we think of safety, 
The safer we'll be. 























Ride safely, walk safely, 
Play safely, talk safety. 
The more we think of safety 
The safer we'll be. 


























Make up your own safety songs about: 
playing on sleds and toboggans, ice skat- 
ing, throwing snowballs. 











Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Music Consultant, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. Published by the School and College Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. One to 


mine copies, ten 
cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities 
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Fog, Rain 


1. What precautions do we take 
when crossing streets on foggy 
days? 


y 


Ai 
3° 





and Mud 


2. What is the danger in applying 
the brakes of a car or our bicycles 
during the rain? What is the cor- 


rect way to apply brakes in the 
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o. 


Why should we always clean 
our feet when we come in from 


walking in the mud? 
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1. What is wrong with this pic- 
ture? How could we correct it? 
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Junior High School 


SAFETY LES 


Winter Hazards 


1958 


AOD ALANDING 
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The Problem 
In the poster picture above, the scene could have been a sad one if the sanding 
precaution wasn’t taken. Permanent bodily injuries, law suits and pain-causing falls 
often result from carelessness. Winter time should make us especially careful. The slick 
ice, the wet surfaces, and the slippery snow provide new dangers for all of us. While 
the normal hazardous areas may be well-known, winter provides an entirely new set of 


problems. 


Take time out to consider the new hazards and plan to prevent winter accidents. 


The “Word” For Safety Knowledge 


Combine practice in dictionary with 
word study and safety by marking the following 
statements true or false. 
make meaning of the 


before you mark the statement. 

1. Your folks may suffer an amercement if 
someone gets hurt by falling on the ice on your 
house steps. 


2. An 
more slippery. 


usage 


Use your dictionary to 


sure of the italicized word 


abrasive causes icy walks to become 


3. Sodium chloride will cause ice above —6 de- 


grees F. to melt. 


4. Discussion of the accident problem is not 


persiflage. 

5. When visibility is because of 
weather or time of day, a person should not go 
skiing or sledding. 


impaired 


6. You should not scrutinize stairs and walks 


before using them, 


7. Before ice skating on a pond, serupulous 
attention should be paid to any warning signs. 


8. Meticulous care should be exercised in exam- 
ining guns before using them. 
9. Punetilious care should not be exercised in 


choosing a place for sledding. 


10. Jumping on an overloaded 
permission is a puerile act. 


sled without 


11. An obstinate 
safety risk. 


person is usually not a good 


12. A sedulous person will probably have many 
winter hazards around the house. 


13. The lack of safety habits on the part of 
intelligent people is an enigma, 


14. If you have just been through an enervat- 
ing experience, you should not engage in a vig- 
orous sport. 


15. Safety is not a diurnal job. 
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Suggested Project 


1. Appoint a committee to check the school 
and community for winter hazards. For example, 
the entrances to the school building may become 
slick and wet from the snow being tracked in; 
a dripping eave may cause an icy spot where 
people walk; a local pond may not be examined 
and tested regularly for safety in regard to ice 
skating. 

2. Develop a plan of action to combat the haz- 
ards. For example, a mat placed at entrances will 
cut down on the amount of snow tracked into 
the school building. Signs reminding students 
not to run as they enter the building will also 
help. 


3. Appoint a committee to plan for each major 
hazard. Ask your principal and teacher for sug- 
gestions. Follow through! 





Prepared by Dr. Vincent McGuire 
Secondary Education, University of Florida, Gainesville 
Florida. Published by the School and College Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. One to nine copies, ten cents each 
Lower prices for larger quantities. 
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Solve These Hazards 


Directions: Write in the space provided under each picture (1) the safety rule being 
violated, and, (2) One possible consequence of the violation. 


— - 





Answers: A.—1. Don’t obstruct view when crossing street; 2.—Car 
may hit you. B.—1. Never hitch rides; 2.—Sled may hit bare man- 
hole cover. C.—1. Thoughtless actions; 2.—Ice may melt because of 
heat. D.—1. Don’t overload toboggans; 2.—Inability to steer may 
cause crack-up. E.—1. Horseplay is for horses; 2.—Slippery steps 
may cause falls on smaller children. F.—1. Don’t ride bikes on slip- 
pery surfaces; 2.—Skidding bikes may hit older people. 
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JANUARY 1958 


Senior High School 


SAFETY LESSON 


No Laughing Matter 

The poster picture above shows how a pail of 
sand or cinders might be worth $10,000! Yes, 
many a law suit based on a home owner’s negli- 
gence has resulted in the injured person receiving 
a lot of money. Are you responsible for keeping 
your walks and steps cleared and safe from icy 
conditions? What does the law say in regard to 
this? Ask a lawyer to come to your class to give 
the legal aspects of such a situation. Before you 
invite him, however, prepare for the interview by 
planning for such things as: 

1. What specifically do you want the lawyer 
to talk about? 

2. Appoint a class member to secure an inter- 
view with the lawyer to invite him to your class. 

3. What time is most opportune for him and 
you? 

4. Appoint a class member to meet the lawyer 
at the school entrance and conduct him to your 
class. 

5. Appoint a class member to prepare a brief 
introductory speech. 

6. Have specific questions to ask. 

7. Appoint a class member to 
“thank you” talk at the end. 

8. Appoint a class member to conduct your 
visitor out of the school. 


9. Follow up with a “thank you” letter. 


prepare a 








Winter Hazards 


After the lawyer’s talk, write a brief summary 
of the legal aspects of home owners’ responsi- 
bilities to safeguard property against winter haz- 
ards. Include a checklist of possible home winter 
hazards. After careful editing, mimeograph 
copies for general distribution. 


Winter Sports Fashion Show 


Arrange for an assembly program on winter 
sports, showing the clothing and safety equip- 
ment that should be worn. Stress the safety as- 
pect. Your homemaking and physical education 
teachers can advise you. 


Have students demonstrate the various sports 
by wearing the proper sport clothes. A narrator 
can explain to the audience the reasons for the 
various items of safety clothing. The model 
can call the audience’s attention to various parts 
of the safety equipment as the narrator describes 
the equipment or clothing. Include winter “sea- 
sonal” sports, such as basketball. 


Prepare a list of specific safety rules for each 
sport, and a list of general safety rules in regard 
to attitude. 

The fashion show could be followed by a few 
short skits on the right and wrong ways of 
engaging in sports. If your school doesn’t have 
sufficient equipment for the show, ask sporting 
goods stores to lend you equipment. Following is 
a list of sports that might be covered. Add others 
that you feel should be covered. 


Basketball 
Hiking 
Bobsledding 


Ice skating 


Hunting 
Sledding 
Skiing 


Tobogganing 


Take photographs of the fashion show, or in- 
vite newspaper photographers to attend. In 
either case, the local newspaper should carry a 
write-up, with pictures of the show emphasizing 
the safety aspect. 





Prepared by Dr. Vincent McGuire, Associate Professor, Secondary Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Published by the School and College Division, National Safety Council, 425 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. One to nine copies, ten cents each. Lower prices for larger quantities 
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Pedestrian Precautions 

Winter time provides extra hazards for 
pedestrians too, not only in regard to slip- 
pery walking surfaces, but also in regard 
to skidding automobiles. Too many pedes- 
trians think an automobile can stop on a 
dime. Let’s look at some of the things a 
pedestrian should remember. 

1. Observe and obey traffic signals and 
lights. 


2. Cross at intersections only. 


3. While crossing, look from left to 
right and for turning cars—keep alert at 
all times. 

4. Never walk into the streets from be- 
hind parked cars. 

5. Walk on the sidewalk—not on the 
street. 

6. If there is no sidewalk and you must 
walk in the road, walk on the left side 
facing traffic. 

7. When walking at night, wear or 
carry something white, if there is no snow, 
to help the driver see you. If the roads 
are covered with snow, wear dark cloth- 
ing. 

8. Don’t obstruct your view with pack- 
ages, umbrella, or hat when crossing the 
street. 

Discuss the above rules and add others 
that the class may think are important. 


Check Your School Area 


Appoint a committee to check on pedes- 
trians on or near school property. Before 
the committee makes its survey, discuss 
what general areas should be checked. For 
example: 


A. School safety patrol. Are students 
cooperating with the patrol? Do members 
of the patrol have the proper equipment? 
Are members on duty at the proper time? 


B. Are there sufficient signs to caution 
motorists that they are approaching a 
school area? Are motorists heeding the 
signs? 
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C. Are crosswalks at intersections 
plainly marked so that motorists and 
pedestrians can see them? 


D. Is there a policeman present at the 
times when students go to and from 
school? 


E. How many safety violations occur 
and at what grade level? 


F. What can be done to cut down on 
safety violations? 


Know Winter Braking Distances 


As a pedestrian and as a motorist, you 
should be aware of how winter affects the 
braking distance of your car. In the dia- 
gram below, indicate what you think the 
braking distances are in each case. As- 
sume that the car, the driver and the tires 
are in good condition. The speed in all 
cases is 20 miles per hour. 


On dry concrete 

On wet concrete 

On packed snow with rear chains 
On packed snow without chains 
On glare ice with rear chains 
On glare ice without chains 


Answers: Dry concrete—22 feet; Wet con- 
crete—26 feet; On packed snow with rear 
wheel chains—40 feet; Without chains— 
69 feet; On glare ice with rear wheel 
chains—88 feet ; Without chains—169 feet. 


WINTERIZE Your Safety Habits Now! 





expanding curriculum . . . 


Editorial reprinted from the Mason City Globe- 
Gazette, November 13, 1957, by Earl Hall, Editor. 


T ISN’T to be doubted that our schools could 

do a more thorough job of teaching a limited 
number of core subjects than they now do 
jumping all over the lot. 


The simple fact is that a considerable numbet 
of courses have been worked into the school 
program by reason of citizen group pressures 
and for other reasons. 

Another factor to be considered is that the 
youngsters of today live in a more complex 
world than did their parents and grandparents, 
and the evolutionary process is still under way. 


For example, traffic safety four decades ago 
was of little more than abstract interest to the 
average person. There was no need for making 
it a curricular offering. 

Now the reasoning is that algebra and geog- 
raphy aren’t going to be of much good to the 
individual who mastered the art of 
survival in our machine age. 


hasn’t 


All of these new subjects leave less time for 
the three R’s. But the ultimate test of educa- 
tion’s efficacy is probably to be found not in 
“Why can’t Johnny read?” but in: 

“How well have Johnny and Jane prepared 
to live in the world in which they are destined 
to live?”® 


An over-view of the Schoo! and College Sessions of the 
National Safety Congress was given radio listeners in 
Chicago during Congress Week by Charles French, NSC 
Schoo! and College Division. Mr. French was interviewed 
about highlights of the sessions over WBEZ, Chicago's 
educational radio station, by Mrs. Sunda Richards, of the 
Board of Education. 


school and college conference 
adds higher education section... . 
The addition of a Higher Education Section 
to the School and College Conference has been 
approved by the National Safety Council’s 
Board of Directors. The Section will embrace 
all areas of safety education and accident pre- 
vention at the junior college, college and uni- 
versity level. 

Addition of the Section was first approved 
by the School and College Conference in its 
meeting October 20. At that time, Clayton P. 


Continued on next page) 








Subscribers to SAFETY EDUCATION: 
Apply for NSC Membership Now! 


Schools and individuals subscribing to SAFETY 
EpucaTion Magazine are entitled to member- 
ship in the National Safety Council upon ap- 


plication. In order to clarify Council records, 
those schools subscribing to SAFETY EDUCATION 
which desire membership status are requested 
to designate the individual who will represent 
the school as a member of the Council. That 
person must indicate to the Council his desire 
to represent the school’s membership status. 
He or she will, upon applying with the appli- 
cation at right, receive a membership card in 
the National Safety Council. 

Individual subscribers with school affiliation 
who desire to be recorded as members of the 
National Safety Council are requested to so in- 
dicate. 


Effective as of July, 1958, only those who have 
complied with this request will be carried as 
members on National Safety Council records. 
The form below is to be used for this affiliation. 
Fill it out and mail it to the School and College 
Division, National Safety Council, 425 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


I desire to exercise my privileges as a 
member of the National Safety Council. 
Please send the membership card to me. 


Name 
Title 
Street Address 
City and State 


The subscription is in the name of 


School or Individual) 





Above: Radio station WERE, Cleveland, Ohio, sees that 
Halloweens are safer by distributing free to all children, 
through P-TAs, schools and church groups, reflectorized 
safety pumpkins. The pumpkins are pinned on tricks and 
treats bags. Alex C. Davidson, safety director, American 
Stee! and Wire Company, is shown presenting a supply of 
the pumpkins to teachers and pupils of Westerly Ele- 
mentary School, in Bay Village, Ohio. 


Bulletins 


Continued from page 38) 
DeMent, safety engineer at Purdue University 
and chairman of the Campus Safety Commit- 
tee, explained the addition as a means of ex- 
panding existing programs in colleges and uni- 
versities, and to give greater recognition to the 
Council’s activities in this area. 

The Section will include the Campus Safety 
Committee, which will concern itself mainly 
with environmental safety, and committees on 
research and higher education, which will han- 
dle research studies and the academic side of 
safety in college, respectively. 

At an organizational meeting held on Oc- 
tober 22, John Hill, personnel insurance and 
safety director for the Texas A & M College 
System and vice chairman for higher education 
of the School and College Conference, was 
elected interim chairman of the new Higher 
Education Committee of the Higher Education 
Section. He was authorized to make interim 
appointments of other officers until an election 
can be held. Dr. J. Duke Elkow, director of 
safety education at the University of Wisconsin, 
is chairman of a steering committee to develop 
operational procedures for the Higher Educa- 
tion Committee. 


NSC policy statement on the use 

of reflectorized material on bikes .. . 
The Uniform Vehicle Code, 
1207 (a 


in its Section 11- 
me to 

“Every bicycle when used at nighttime must 
be equipped with a lamp in front which will 
emit a white light visible from 500 feet and a 
red reflector of a type approved by the depart- 
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ment which shall be visible from all distances 
from 50 to 300 feet to the rear when directly in 
front of lawful upper beams of headlamps on 
a motor vehicle. A red lamp visible from a 
distance of 500 feet may be used in addition to 
the red reflector.” 

The National Safety Council supports the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 

Reflectorized tape or other reflectorized mate- 
rial now widely used on bicycles may afford 
additional protection to bicycle riders 
after dark, particularly when the material is 


some 


applied to the sides of the bicycle. 

Reflectorized tape has no function except 
after dark, and therefore it may be assumed 
that bicycles so equipped will be or may be 
ridden after dark. In many cases, parents as 
well as children have incorrectly assumed that 
bicycles so equipped but without headlamp and 
rear reflector were safe to ride after dark. 

The National Safety Council, therefore, rec- 
ommends to affiliated safety organizations and 
other groups which may sponsor bicycle safety 
programs that if the program includes the ap- 
plication of reflectorized material to bicycles, 
such application be restricted to vehicles with 
properly mounted lighting equipment which 
meets the requirements of state law and _ the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. 


yellow caps for hunters... 


Leave your bright red cap at home when you 


go hunting—and wear a yellow one. 


Surprising? Not very—when you learn that 
one out of 12 hunters is color-blind and actually 
can’t distinguish a red hat from what might 


Below: Lillian Gilliland, first chairman of the Elementary 
School Section of the National Safety Council, was pre- 
sented with an award of a beautiful orchid when she 
stepped down from the post last October. Mary May 
Wyman, left, safety supervisor for the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, public schools, pins it on her dress. Mrs. Gilliland 
is a teacher at Britton School in Oklahoma City. 
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look like a black animal in the trees; and the 
other 11 wouldn’t be able to see you nearly as 
quickly in red as they would if you were wear- 
ing yellow. 

This important information for hunters is 
the result of a series of vision tests conducted 
last year at Fort Ord, California, and Fort 
Lewis, Washington, by the California Op- 
tometric Association in cooperation with the 
Army, the National Rifle Association and the 
California Department of Fish and Game. The 
object of “Operation Rainbow,” as it was called, 
was to determine the visibility of certain colors 
under typical hunting conditions. 

Results show that yellow was the safest, most 
protective color hunters could wear in the 
because it was the color most 
well as the 
yellow was 
spotted 98.4 per cent of the time—and in an 
average of 1.5 seconds—four times faster than 


woods or field 
easily seen by the color-blind as 


normal-visioned person. In fact, 


red, even by men with normal color vision. 
Specifically, color perception ratings came out 
this way, with 75 as perfect: yellow, 72; orange, 
57; plaid, 44; green, 27; red, 25; and blue, 19. 
Men wearing red are often shot for black 
bears, because red often appears as black to 
color-blind persons. Bears also walk upright 
and crouch over like men. But there are no 
yellow bears, or deer, and no yellow-blind peo- 
ple. Says Dr. Arthur C. Heinsen, Jr., 
of the California Optometric 
hunter wearing a_ yellow 


president 
Association, “A 
jacket can be seen, 
and seen as a man—not as a bear or as part of 
the scenery.” 

The shade of yellow having highest visibility 
is a golden-yellow, yellow with orange in it. 


Flourescent colors, though they can be seen in 


bright sunlight, are difficult to recognize in 


shadows, dense shade, or when it is overcast. 


Roy Rogers safety awards ended; 
final 1956-57 winners named 


School in Old Hickory, 
Tennessee, with a score of 135 out of a pos- 


Dupont Elementary 
sible 140 points, was named the winner of first 
place in the Roy Rogers Safety 
gram. The 


Awards pro- 
awards program, an important im- 
petus in school safety for several years, was 
discontinued after the 1956-57 winners were 


named. 

The top 11 winners, in the order of thei 
Ajo Elementary, 
of Ajo, Arizona (132); Gilbert Spruance Ele- 
Albany, Indiana (127); Roose- 
velt Elementary, Euclid, Ohio (125); Fillmore 
Elementary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (121) ; 
D. McRae Elementary, Fort Worth, 
(119); Stanford School, Donelson, Tennessee 

104) ; James Russell Lowell, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (103); W. G. Pearson School, Durham, 
North Carolina (102); and Garfield School, 
Lawton, Oklahoma (101) 

Judging was done by the public safety classes 
of Cecil G. Zaun and Dr. Walter G. Patterson 
at the University of Southern California. 


scores, were: Dupont (135 


mentary, New 


Texas 
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SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT 


Send for new circular of Sam Browne Belts, Arm Bands, 
Badges, Safety and School Buttons. 


We can furnish the 
Sam Browne Belts 
in the following 
grade — adjustable 
in size. 
The "Bull Dog'' 
Brand Best Grade 
For Long Wear 
White Webbing 2" 
wide at $15.00 Per 
Doz. $1.50 each 
small lots. 
3%** ARM BANDS 
Celluloid front— 
metal back. Web 
strap and buckle 
attachment. 
No: 33 Blue on white 
JUNIOR SAFETY 
PATROL. 


No. 44 Green on 


SAFETY COUNCIL PATROL UNIVERSAL SAFETY 
WITH TITLE PATROLMAN OR CAPTAIN 
Per Dozen Lots of 50 
Lots of 25 Lots of 100 
SIGNAL FLAGS—12x18 Inches 
Red cotton bunting, white lettering, "SAFETY PATROL.” 
Per dozen $6.00 Less than dozen $1.00 each 
Write for our Safety Patrol Circular 
OUR RECORD 58 YEARS 


AMERICAN BADGE COMPANY 





129 West Hubbard, corner La Salle, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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Scout Safety Good Turn 
To Be Launched in February 


OY Scout and safety leaders throughout the 

country are now making definite plans to 
launch the Boy Scouts of America 1958 Na- 
tional Safety Good Turn during Scout Week 
in February. 

The first three months of the program 
March, April and May—are devoted to traffic 
safety. June, July and August will feature out- 
door safety. In September, October and No- 
vember the emphasis will be on home safety. 

Scout officials have asked the National Safety 
Council to select from its materials those which 
might prove helpful as planning and source 
and distribution materials. The Council wishes 
it were possible to make available to the Scouts 
throughout the country its materials in quantity 
free of charge; however, since NSC is a non- 
profit organization, it is not possible to provide 
this service for four and a half million scouts 
and leaders. 

Most of the below listed materials are being 
assembled into a packet which may be obtained 
for $.25 to cover the cost of handling and post- 
age. Included in these packets will be price 
quotations and an order blank for those who 
wish to order any of these materials in quantity. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL MATERIALS 
FOR BOY SCOUT SAFETY GOOD 
TURN PROGRAM 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Planning and Source Materials 


1. Boy Scouts Go Al/ Out for Safety. A four-page 
illustrated article discussing safety activities of 
Scout troops in various communities. The em- 
phasis is on traffic activities, but other phases of 
safety are included. 


. Bicycles. (Public Safety Memo 92.) Discusses all 
phases of bicycle safety. Gives statistics, need 
for ordinances, education, and inspection data. 
Illustrated, 14 pages, 8'/2" x 11". 


. Safe Farm Driveways. (Farm Safe Practices Leaf- 
let 30.) A four-page illustrated leaflet giving 
specific instructions for determining whether a 
driveway provides adequate visibility. 


Distribution Materials 


4. Fun on A Bike. An illustrated booklet giving 13 
basic safety rules for the youthful bicycle rider. 
Eight pages, 3!/2"" x 6". 

"Do A Good Turn" bumper strip. Adhesive- 
backed bumper strip measures 4" x 12!/2" im- 
printed with "Do a Good Turn—Be Courteous in 
Traffic.” Printed in fluorescent ink on heavy 
paper. 

"Do A Good Turn” Bike Or Dashboard Strip. A 
miniature of the bumper strip described above, 
designed for placement on the dashboard of 
automobiles or on bicycles. Measures 1" x 3". 


7. "Do A Good Turn’ Hang-On Tag. Designed to 
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be hung on house doors, automobile door han- 
dles, or on bottle tops. Shows a Scout saluting 
and saying "My Good Turn is to Remind You" 
. . « followed by suggestions for reducing traffic 
accidents. 

. Safety Good Turn Poster. A multi-colored poster 
planned for the Scouts’ 1958 safety program. 
Shows a Scout saluting. Copy reads: ‘Help the 
Scouts Help You. Be Prepared—Prevent Acci- 
dents. Safety Good Turn 1958." 17" x 23". 


OUTDOOR SAFETY 


Planning and Source Materials 
Safety Education Data Sheets. Illustrated four-page 
leaflets giving information on sports and other out- 
door activities of young people. 
9. Firearms—No. 3 
10. Winter Sports—No. 32 


11. Safety with Kites and Model Airplanes—No. 70 

12. Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms—No. 34 

13. Safety in Bad Weather Conditions—No. 76 

14. Gun Clubs—Their Organization and Activities— 

No. 81 

15. Winter Walking—No. 58 

16. Hazards of Discarded Refrigerators—No. 62 
Distribution Materials 


17. Hazards of Discarded Refrigerators Poster (S- 
0449A). An 8!/2" x I1'/2" poster warning chil- 
dren of the hazard of playing in discarded re- 
frigerators. Illustrated, two colors. 


HOME SAFETY 


Planning and Source Materials 
18. What To Do About Home Accidents. An illus- 
trated booklet giving simple steps of what to 
do if someone in your home is hurt and sug- 
gestions for preventing these injuries. 32 pages, 
two-color, 5!/2" x 8'/2". (Available after March 
1, 1958.) 

. Farm Home Hazards. (Farm Safe Practices Leaf- 
let 45.) A four-page illustrated leaflet that lists 
the most common accident hazards in the farm 
home. 

Safety Education Data Sheets. Illustrated four- 
page leaflets giving information on common 
accident hazards in the home and means of 
avoiding them. 

20. Floors in the Home—No. 61 

21. Bathroom Hazards—No. 49 

22. Flammable Liquids in the Home—No. 12 

23. Hand Tools—No. 15 

Distribution Materials 


24. Home Tumbles Are No Circus. How to prevent 
home falls by using ladders, lighting, good house- 
keeping, and other safe practices. 12 pages, 
four-color illustrating, 4" x 9". 

. ls Your Home Fall Proof? A quiz on the preven- 
tion of falls around the home. Special sections 
on protecting children and on out-of-door falls. 
Six pages, 334" x 8!/.". 

. Safe at Home. An informative booklet on home 
safety, cleverly illustrated. Discusses safety in 
the home, room by room. 16 pages, 4" x 7/2", 
two-color. 

. Are You Safety Conscious? A list of home acci- 
dents in question and answer form. Provides a 
means of determining conditions that should be 
corrected in and around the home. Three-fold, 
Cs Ww. 

Order Forms and Samples: Order forms showing prices of 
the above materials available upon request. A limited 
number of packets containing selected items available for 
$1.00 per packet until supply is exhausted. 





So 


Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. 
We here at GRAUBARDS' consider it our personal respon- 
sibility to see that the public. specifically the children in our 
schools, are protected by the use of the right kind of pro- 
tective equipment.. We carry a complete line of safety patrol 
items. Pictured here are just a few of these many articles. 
Let us help you enforce traffic rules in your home town 
and school! 


High Visibility All Rubber Raincoat Sets 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Personalized 
with your School or City Name as illustrated or with Insig- 
nia of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, Legion, and others. 


“Approved for complete rain protection by Safety Councils, 
Auto Clubs, School Authorities, Police Depts., P.T.A. and 
Civic organizations throughout the Nation.” 
e 100% American Rubber e High Visibility 
e Superior Quality e Full Cut “Patrol” Sizes 
e Easily Cleaned e Absolutely Waterproof 
¢ Completely Vulcanized e Suitable in All Seasons 
e Complete Rain Protection 


A. Overseas Caps No. 80 
Inexpensive Caps that 
will lend dignity and 
uniformity to your pa- 
trol. Made of top qual- 
ity Gabardine, with 
leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrast- 
ing color Braid. All 
sizes. 





B. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 
Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
Official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes. 


C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 

The newest item in assuring both 

the dignity of the patrol member 

and the respect of the younger 

children. Fibre plastic helmet fur- 

nished in solid white, including B. Gabardine 8- 
chin strap and adjustable leather * yaa 
and web head band. Adjustable to 

all sizes. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
America's Largest 
Safety Patrol Outfitters 


GRAUBARD'S 


236 HIGH STREET 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


Helmets No. 
90 





‘'S OF 
SAFETY 


Here are two aids that will simplify the job of 
teaching the A B C's of safety—Safety Lessons and 
Safety Education Posters. Tying together a common 
theme on a timely subject, they create an effective 


safety teaching program each month, September 
through May. 


SAFETY LESSONS .... Here is factual information, suggested 
student activities, interesting quizzes and tests designed so they 
can be used as pupil worksheets. Prepared for four grade levels 
—Lower Elementary (| to 3), Upper Elementary (4 to 6), Junior 
High (7 to 9) and Senior High (10 to 12). Safety Lessons for Junior 
and Senior High also include safety projects for correlation with 
various courses. 


100 to 1000to 5000to 10,000 
QUANTITY PRICES Ito? l0to99 999 4999 9999 or more 


STOCK No. copies copies copies copies copies copies 


461.01 Subscription, 9 issues, ea. $.55 $.25 $.138 $.11 $.10 $.093 
461.03 Single issues, ea. 10 .03 018 014 — _ 


POSTERS . . . While the Safety Lessons are used as teaching aids, 
the colorful, eye-catching Safety education Posters will keep reminding 
the students of the lesson they learned for the remainder of the month. 
Two 8!/oxI1!/.", 2-color posters are issued each month, one for ele- 
mentary schools, the other for secondary schools. 


100 to 1000 to 5000 
QUANTITY PRICES 1 to9 10 to 99 999 4999 or more 


STOCK No. copies copies copies copies copies 


481.11 Subscription, 9 issues, ea. $.80 $.46 $.40 $.32 $.28 
481.13 Single issues, ea. 10 .058 05 .04 .035 
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